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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HOW JACK WENT TO JAIL, AND WHAT HE SAW. 


ASTING.a curious. look at Jack, the Doctor,.told 
the boys to drive to his house, put their horses in 
S his barn, and amuse themselves till dinner-time, 
y 
aay 


“You ’ll excuse me; I’ve got. to go to jail, To 
see a patient,” he added. 

“OQ, doctor!” cried Phin, “can’t you take me 
into the jail? I’ve never been in! .. Moses has.” 

“Yes, come along, if Moses will take care of the 
team.” Moses said he would. “And your friend 
here, he can come too. Have you ever been to jail?” 
the doctor said, pleasantly, turning to Jack. 

“He came pretty near it once,” whispered Phin, 
running to the doctor’s side, while Jack, not yet. re- 
covered from his surprise and embarrassment at meet- 
ing his old friend, got down more slowly from -the 
wagon. “He was took up for stealing our horse and 
buggy ; though he didn’t. He’s only a driver off 
from the canal,” Phin added, enviously, seeing how 
well Jack appeared in his new clothes. 

Thereupon the doctor turned and gave another 
glance at Jack, who, he imagined, must have overheard the invidious remark, 
his face wore such a peculiar expression, So he said, laying his large, 
kind hand on the lad’s shoulder, just as he did once before when that 
shoulder was ragged and wet: “I should n’t suppose this boy had ever been 
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on the canal! He don’t look like a driver. It’s a terrible place for boys ! 
Have you heard about the one that was murdered not long ago, just a little 
way out of the city?” 

“No!” said Phin. ‘Was there one?” 

“Yes, a boy I felt a particular interest in. His murderer is in the jail 
here now. He is the patient I am going to visit.” 

“ And shall we see him?” cried Phin, eagerly. “I never saw a murderer 
in my life! Is he going to be hung?” 

“JT don’t know. There’s some doubt about the identity of the body sup- 
posed to be that of his victim. It had floated down to the city, and was 
taken out a few days after the murder, so much disfigured that I could n’t 
recognize it ; though one of the boatmen swore to it very confidently. Then 
it is n’t quite clear that the man meant to kill him. It seems that he struck 
the boy in a passion, —a fatal blow, probably, —and then threw him into 
the canal. He himself says now that he thinks he killed him, but that he 
had no intention of doing so.” 

All this reminded Jack so forcibly of what might have been his own fate, 
that he held his breath, wondering how it chanced that he was there, listen- 
ing to the story of that murdered boy, instead of being that murdered boy 
himself. 

“The man has been very sick, and he is now penitent,” the doctor went 
on. “Iam his physician, and I am doing what I can for him; but, having 
myself seen him maltreat the lad, I shall have to appear at his trial and 
bear witness against him.” 

“ What do you ¢hink they will do with him?” asked Phin. 

“T think he will be sent to the State prison for a term of years, perhaps 
for life,” said the doctor ; which Phin thought was something, though not 
what he had hoped, — it would have been so fine to be able to brag that he 
had seen a murderer who was afterwards hung! “ But here we are at the 
jail.” 

“Feel afraid?” Phin whispered to Jack, as a warden took a bunch of 
formidable keys from the office, and, opening therewith one ponderous iron- 
bound door after another, showed the visitors into a high, whitewashed, bar- 
ren hall, bounded on two sides by rows of cells. The cells were furnished 
with strong, iron-grated doors, some of which were open ; and five or six 
men, probably the nightly occupants of those narrow rooms, were walking 
leisurely about, or lounging upon benches in the hall. 

“ Are these the prisoners?” whispered Phin, shrinking by the doctor’s 
side. 

“Yes, but they won’t hurt you,” answered the doctor, with a smile. 
“That slender, middle-aged man is a counterfeiter. He understands four 
or five different languages, is a good mathematician, and one of the finest 
mechanics in the country. But he put his wits to a bad use, and here he is. 
The short, stocky man is in for horse-stealing. That boy,— what are you 
in for, my boy ?” 

“ Taking watches,” said the boy, in a very frank, business-like way. “ But 
they can’t prove it.” 
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“ None of these men have had their trial yet,” said the doctor. “There 
is my patient, on the bed in the corner. He was in the hospital room, but, 
being the only patient, he was so horribly lonesome he begged to be brought 
back here.” 

He approached the bed on which the prisoner, a rough, hard-featured man, 
was lying in his clothes. Seeing the doctor, he turned on his pillow and 
reached out to him a curiously half-bleached, freckled, weather-beaten hand. 

“ How’s the pulse to-day, doctor?” he said in a hoarse half-whisper. “I 
believe I should have got along better if you had tapped me in the arm and 
let out some of the bad blood.” 

The doctor smilingly shook his head. “ Possibly, my friend. But you ’re 
getting along very well.” 

“T believe Iam. Nothing ails me now but bad dreams.” 

The doctor, seating himself by the bed, with his watch in one hand and 
the man’s speckled wrist in the other, asked what his dreams were about. 

“?T would be hard to say what I don’t dream about! Everything I ever 
done comes up again. Then there’s that face—his face. It gives me no 
peace. I no sooner shut my eyes than there it is again. By George!” 
said the man, chokingly, “I was fond of the boy. I never knowed how 
fond till I—” 

The man cleared his throat, and made a pretence of relieving his hoarse- 
ness by getting his head a little higher on the pillow, then went on: — 
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“I don’t deny the bad treatment; but that was when I was mad. He could 
swim like an eel, and I relied on that; for I1’d no notion he was hurt ‘so 
when I throwed him in.” 

The doctor had heard all this many times before ; yet he did not discour- 
age the man’s talking, knowing that his conscience found relief that way, 
and wishing, perhaps, to let the boys derive a moral lesson from the scene. 
The prisoner raised his head still higher, doubling the pillow under it, and 
continued : — 

“Does anybody imagine I would deliberately murder that boy? I’d 
willin’ly swing for ’t, if launchin’ me from a platform would bring him back to 
life. I’m an old hulk, anyway ; fast goin’ to pieces. Bad habits, bad company, 
rum, and a bad temper, — you see, boys,” turning to the doctor’s young 
companions, “ what they do toa —” 

His eye suddenly became fixed, his voice stuck in his throat, and he 
sprang up, staring wildly, and starting from the bed. 

“Jack! Jack or his ghost!” he shrieked out, “sure as I’m a sinner!” 
Which was making it pretty sure indeed ; the prisoner being no other than 
our old friend, Captain Berrick. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CAPTAIN JACK’S CONFESSIONS. 


THE doctor turned, in great surprise and astonishment; and there behind 
his elbow stood Jack, white and agitated as if he had himself seen a spectre. 
It was some moments before the good man could bring himself to believe 
that, in the fine-looking, well-dressed lad who had come to town with his 
country cousins, he beheld again the wretched little driver whom he had 
once befriended, and whose supposed unhappy fate he had deplored. 

Meanwhile Berrick kept crying out hoarsely, with laughter and tears, 
“ Jack, you rogue! Jack, you rascal! Whata trick you’ve played me! The 
scow laid up, and me here in the jug! Goin’ to let me swing for murderin’ 
on ye, hey? you scamp, Jack! Come here! Your true face is the blessed- 
est sight ever my old eyes looked on! Where have ye been all this while? 
you mis’ble little villain you !” 

Jack, fast recovering his self-possession, in a few words told his story ; to 
which both the doctor and the prisoner listened with extraordinary interest. 
“I had n’t the least idea I was murdered!” he said, while Berrick grasped 
and wrung his hand again and again. “I saw you twice after I left you. 
Do you remember, the next Monday, crossing a field of wheat a boy was 
weeding? I was that boy, and I was frightened half to death, for fear you 
would know me!” 

“You! the stupid fellow that had no tongue? You don’t say, Jack! Why 
did n’t ye speak? Ah, if you had, ’t would have saved a deal of trouble. 
The scow was laid up for ye, all that Saturday night and Sunday. ’T was 
me that loosed the dog, hopin’ he might find ye; but he cleared out, and 
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that made me half think you had swum ashore. What’s the matter with 
that boy?” Berrick demanded in some irritation, noticing very strange 
conduct on the part of Phineas. 

“ He says he knows you,” remarked the doctor. 

“ Like as not he may have seen me on the canal,” growled Berrick. 

“]’ve seen you somewhere else,” Phin declared. “I could n’t think at 
first, but now I remember. You’re Mr. Johnson; you’re Aunt Patsy’s 
second husband !,” i 

“ You don’t know what you’re talkin’ about!” Berrick exchanged looks 
with the doctor, ‘ Well, never mind, now it’s out. I’d told the doctor 
before ; and now I may as well tell you, Jack. Fact is, I’ve got an old- 
fashioned wife out in that quarter.” 

Jack, quite bewildered by this discovery, stammered out, “And you had 
been to her house —” 

“Yes, that time when you saw me in the wheat-field. While Pete and 
Dick were hunting for you down the canal, I took a cruise ashore, and called 
on the old woman. Don’t let on to Molly. She don’t know nothin’ about 
that affair.” 

“ T don’t see how it ever happened!” said Jack. 

“°T was that winter, five year’ ago, when I was off lookin’ up my half- 
brother ; you ’ve heard me tell of him. He got into a bad scrape when he 
was a young man, and went off into the woods and changed his name.” 

“O, I know!” exclaimed Jack. “I thought he looked like you! Old 
Danvers !” 

“A charcoal-burner ; a perfect vagabond ; that scrape ruined him,” said 
Berrick. “Of course neither of us felt like braggin’ of the relationship, 
when I found him; and as he had swapped off his name, I thought I would 
follow his example. So it happened that I married Aunt; Patsy under the 
name of Johnson. A foolish speckelation. I never made acent by it. She’s 
too tight with her property. You see, I’ve been a perty hard case, Jack.” 

“ IT should think so!” said Jack, made sick at heart by this fresh revela- 
tion of the old man’s depravity, 

“ But now I’m goin’ to reform. Better late than never, the doctor here 
tells me. Come, Jack, forgive and forgit ; we’ll go back to the scow, and 
be better friends than ever.” 

“I ’ve done with the scow,” replied Jack, firmly. “I’ve got a good place, 
and I don’t mean to leave it.” 

“That’s right!” exclaimed the doctor. “You’ve done well; stick to 
it! Don’t take a step backward.” 

“ There ’s no danger as long as I remember your good advice to me,” 
said Jack. “ That’s what saved me,— that and your kindness!” Tears 
filled the boy’s eyes as he spoke. “ Just the few words you said to me, and 
the way you said ’em,— you don’t know what an effect they had on me! 
They have been with me like good angels, I sometimes think, éver since. 
I never could have begun life new, as I did, if it hadn’t been for you. And 
O, you don’t know how often I have thought of you, and wished you could 
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know—” but here Jack, who had said all this in a very earnest but broken 
manner, quite lost his voice, and fairly sobbed under the kindly caressing 
arm laid upon his neck. 

“ Ah, but you have had good friends besides me,” said the doctor, his 
voice and features all a-tremble with emotion, “or you never could have 
kept on after you ’d begun. And there was something strong and good in 
you, too, Jack.” 

“ That’s a fact!” said Captain Berrick, wiping his eyes. “He was 
always too good for the canal. For my part, I’m glad as anybody that he has 
done better for himself; and I cheerfully give up my claim to him here and 
now. Put that in writin’, doctor, and I'll sign it.” 

As the doctor turned to a desk, where one of the prisoners had been fur- 
nished with writing materials, the captain of the scow asked Jack if he had 
seen his half-brother, the charcoal-burner, lately. As Jack hesitated about 
answering, Phin, who was not troubled with much delicacy of feeling, ex- 
claimed: “ Old Danvers? Old Danvers is dead!” and proceeded to relate, 
without disguise, the manner of his death, 

“So that’s the end of Jake!” mused Berrick. “ He never got over that 
boyish scrape. I guess you’ve heard me tell on’t, Jack. He went with 
some other young fellers to serenade an old man who had married a young 
wife, —a tin-horn and cow-bell serenade, you understand. They took along 
a gun to make a noise with, and to shoot the old man’s dog if he come out 
at’em. The dog come out, and some one shot at him, and the bullet went 
into the house and killed the old man in his bed. They was all perty 
respectable young fellers, belonged to good families ; and the killin’ was 
accidental, and it never was gener’ly known who fired the gun. But ’t was 
Jake fired it; he told me; I was a little chap, younger than him. The law 
did n’t touch him} but he never could git over that act, and the family never 
got over it. He had helped a little about charcoal-burnin’ before ; but 
now he went into it, and become a reg’lar hermit o’ the woods ever arter- 
wards. He changed his name, as I said, and would a’ hid himself from him- 
self, if he could. And I went on to the canal. Drownded! So that’s the 
end of a boyish scrape, is it? Wal! wal!” And Berrick seemed 
inclined to moralize upon the subject. 

“ And only think,” said Phin, “how the fellers were going to play a trick 
on Old Danvers himself that night in Aunt Patsy’s house, if he had only 
been there! Don’t things come round queer, sometimes ?” 

“Did n’t you ask for me that last time you saw Aunt Patsy?” Jack 
inquired of the captain. ‘ 

“Why should 1?” replied Berrick. “1I’d no notion you had been that 
way ; and I didn’t care to have her know of my connections. I missed the 
coal-pit, on my way through the woods, or I might have spoke to Jake 
about you.” 

“T told him, the first time I saw him, how I had run away from a scow, 
but I did n’t tell him whose scow,” said Jack. 

Here the doctor brought a paper to Berrick for his signature. This 
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obtained, he and the warden wrote their names under it, as witnesses, and 
the paper was handed to Jack. He read it; and his last lingering appre- 
hensions that he might yet be taken back to his old life on the canal van- 
ished in a flash of joy. 

“ Now I am free!” he exclaimed. “Now I’ve a chance for myself, and 
no fear of anybody!” 

‘I want to be free too,” remarked Berrick, a little hurt at seeing Jack so 
glad to part from him. “ Pete and Molly’s with the scow. Dick has left ; 
it was him that complained of me arter we come back from Buffalo, and 
heard a drownded boy had been found in the canal. He swore ’fore the cor- 
oner he believed ’t was you ; so they had me arrested. But now you are on 
your legs, and hearty, there’s no reason for keepin’ me an hour longer. 
Please notify my lawyer, Mr. Warden. And let somebody go for Pete; 
he’ll take me aboard the scow ; I shall be better off there. Good by, doc- 
tor! Good by, Jack!” 

Shall I own that a feeling of remorse and something very like-affection 
agitated the boy’s breast as he took leave of the captain? “I wish you could 
leave the canal too!” he exclaimed, with earnest, misty eyes. * 

“?T ain’t in me,—I’m such an old reprobate, as Pete says. But I mean 
to do better now. At any rate, I’m glad you ’ve got a futur’ before ye, Jack! 
Good by ag’in! good by!” 

‘And so they parted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SQUIRE PETERNOT’S TROUBLE. 


AGAIN that morning Squire Peternot and his horn-headed cane made 
their appearance at the door of the Chatford kitchen. The grim old man 
was even more agitated than when he came to speak of the sheep-killing 
affair ; he bore in his trembling hand a crumpled letter, which he glanced 
at while he coughed, adjusting his throat in his stiff stock, and inquired for 
Jack. 

“ Jack and the boys have gone to the city,” said Miss Wansey. 

“ And his -- the dog?” said the Squire. 

The dog had gone too. Peternot turned to depart, but presently came 
back. “He told —that morning,” he faltered, “a strange story of how he 
came by that dog ; do you recall, —can you repeat it?” 

Miss Wansey thought she could, and did repeat it quite circumstantially, 
omitting only one or two particulars which the squire thought important. 

“ Mis’ Chatford!” called Miss Wansey at the foot of the chamber stairs, 
“ do you remember the name of the place where Jack found Lion ?” 

Mrs. Chatford replied that she did not; adding, as she came down into 
the kitchen, that she did not think Jack had ever told it. “There’s no new 
trouble, I hope, Squire Peternot ?” 

“ There is trouble!” briefly answered the Squire, as he turned again and 
limped away. ; 
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He went home, harnessed a horse, and started to drive towards the city. 
_ But, seeming to consider the many chances of his missing the boys if he 
went to seek them, he soon turned back ; and many a time that afternoon 
he might have been seen walking or standing in the road before his house, 
and gazing anxiously towards the town. 


Jack went himself to find the scow and announce to the admiring Molly 
and the astounded Pete how he had come.to life, and that Berrick was con- 
sequently free. He told them briefly of his fortunes, then bidding them 
good by, not without a tear for old acquaintance’s sake, hurried back to the 
doctor’s to find the dinner waiting. 

The doctor himself had just arrived ; and if delay had damaged the dinner, 
it had improved the appetites of the guests ; while Jack’s mind was in such 
a state of exaltation, that everything at the table of his friend was to him. 
nectar and ambrosia. Many a time he had to stop and ask himself, was 
all this really so? He could not wonder enough at it all, nor could he be 
thankful enough. O you fortunate sons of the rich! is it possible for you 
to know the happiness of a lad like Jack, escaping from a low life and bad 
companions, and feeling that he has made one safe, sure step toward a better 
and brighter future? True, he was but a poor boy still, with no worldly 
fortune before him save what could be wrought out by his own good hands ; 
but what of that? He was young, he was free, he was full of hope ; and, if 
you but knew it, there is a charm in winning one by one the prizes of 
life, —a sweetness, with the tonic of a little wholesome bitter in it, — 
unknown to those who but inherit the victories others have gained. Have 
you who read this had all the paths of life made smooth before you? then 
you must stop often and consider well your blessings, in order not to slight 
or scorn them, and then go on winning new victories for yourself in higher 
fields, and doing good to others, or own at last that fortune is really less 
kind to such as you than to poor, brave boys like Jack. 

Good things fell constantly to Jack’s share through all his after life, and 
some great joys were his; but I doubt if he knew many happier hours than 
that when he sat at the board of his long-unknown, good friend, and listened 
to his cheerful talk, and basked in his beneficent smile. 

About the middle of the afternoon the boys started for home. It was dark 
when they approached Squire Peternot’s house ; but there was the lame old 
man waiting and watching for them. 

“Stop, boys!” he commanded, as they were driving past ; and he fairly 
frightened them with his husky voice and uplifted cane. “ You told once, 
— tell me again,” he said to Jack, “just how you came by this dog.” 

Jack, in no little surprise, repeated the story,—how he found Lion, 
singed and half-starved and cross, at a basin where the scow had stopped 
on her first trip up the canal that season, 

“ Did you learn the name of his last master ?” the squire demanded. 

“No, but people said he was a gambler ; he won money of some men at 
the tavern, then treated everybody, and drank a great deal himself, and 
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towards morning went to bed. Then the fire broke out in his room, proba- 
bly from his candle. The*dog was burnt trying to get him out. But the 
man —” 

“ Where — what basin was this ?” interrupted the squire. 

Jack replied, “ Wiley’s Basin.” 

“Boy!” said Squire Peternot, sternly, as if Jack were somehow to blame 
in the business, “that dog’s master was my own son!” 

He walked back to the house ; and the boys, struck dumb with amazement, 
after waiting a little while, drove on. 

They had gone but a short distance, when they met Bill Burbank on his 
horse. He drew rein, and asked if they had seen the squire. Moses related 
what had just occurred. 

“Yes, I was sure of it,” said Burbank. ‘“ He had n’t heard from Paul for 
so long, he stopped me yesterday to ask about him. That was humbling 
himself ‘a good deal, I thought, for he always blamed me and Don for the 
bad ways Paul got into before he left home ; as if we ever led Aim into any- 
thing! He used to write to me every week or two, till all of a sudden, last 
spring, his letters stopped coming. The squire seemed so disturbed when 
I told him, that I thought this morning I would take over Paul’s last letter 
for him to read. In that he speaks again of his big Newfoundland dog, 
which he used to mention in nearly every letter he wrote. It struck the 
squire at once that this might be the dog. Now there’s no doubt of it. 
Paul’s last letter was written at Wiley’s Basin.” 

“ But Mrs. Chatford said once that the squire had no children,” interposed 
Jack. 

“‘ She must have meant none at home. He has himself tried to feel that 
he had no son, but hard as the old man is, he never could forget Paul !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WHICH IS THE LAST. 


BILL galloped away, and the boys drove home. Deacon Chatford came to 
meet them at the gate, and of course the first news he heard was the strange 
story of Paul Peternot. 

“Poor old man! I pity him!” said the deacon. “But all this only 
shows, boys, how little circumstances of birth and education sometimes have 
to do with a young man’s turning out well or ill. There was Paul, brought 
up by respectable parents, — I believe they once designed him for the min- 
istry, —an only son, who need never have wanted for anything if he had 
behaved himself at home, but he went wrong in spite of everything; 
while many another boy, with no such advantages, has struggled against 
hardships and bad influences, and come out nobly triumphant, For, after 
all, a man’s destiny lies in his own character,— and in Providence, which 
helps those who help themselves,” added the deacon, as the wagon stopped 
at the barn. 
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Mr. Pipkin unharnessed the team, while the boys hurried into the house, 
which their eager voices seemed to take by storm. All the way home Jack’s 
heart had swelled and burned with the desire to tell his dearest friend, 
Annie Felton, of what had befallen him that day ; and now here she was, 
smiling to welcome him, for it was Saturday night. There too was motherly 
Mrs. Chatford, and enthusiastic little Kate, and Miss Wansey, singularly 
gracious towards him and everybody that evening ; and all admired Jack in 
his new clothes, and listened with eager interest to the wonderful story the 
boys had to tell. 

The candles had been lighted, and the supper was waiting, but it was long 
before the family sat down to it, so great was the excitement produced by 
the story of that day’s adventures. Everything, from the meeting with Syd 
Chatford in the morning to the encounter with Squire Peternot at night, 
and more particularly Jack’s recognition of the doctor and the scene in the 
jail, — all had to be told over and over again, while Mrs. Chatford repeat- 
edly lifted the tea-pot from the hearth to the table, and back again to the 
hearth. 

“Why, Jack,” said Annie, with her brightest smile, as the family sat 
down to supper at last, “ your life turns out to be a little romance! All 
that seems wanting to complete it, quite in the style of the story-books, is 
for Squire Peternot to adopt you and Lion in place of his son.” 

“ He can’t have Lion!” quickly spoke up Phineas, who already felt some 
concern of mind lest the squire should lay claim to Paul’s dog. 

“ And I guess we can’t spare Jack,” said Mrs. Chatford. 

“ We gave the squire a chance at him,” remarked the deacon, “ which he 
declined to take advantage of ; now we’ve made up our minds to keep him, 
if he ’ll stay and be to us as our own son.” 

“Him and Lion!” said Phin; which ludicrous amendment made every- 
body laugh, even Jack, who saw sudden rainbows in the tears that rushed to 
his eyes. 

“The boys have brought us so much news,” then said Mrs. Chatford, 
“that we ought to tell them some in return, — with the permission of Miss 
Wansey and Mr. Pipkin.” 

Mr. Pipkin, looking pleased and foolish, and Miss Wansey, prim and 
modest, assented, with an “O certainly!” on the part of the lady, and a 
pucker and a nod on the gentleman’s part ; whereupon Mrs. Chatford con- 
tinued: “ Two highly esteemed and very useful members of our family have 
lately had something to say to each other; and the result is, we are all 
invited to a wedding in this house three weeks from to-morrow evening, 
when Miss Wansey expects to become Mrs. Pipkin.” 

The announcement was received with immense delight and satisfaction 
by the little audience, especially by Jack, who remembered that it was their 
mutual sympathy for him and Lion, at a time when he was in deep trouble, 
which had brought this worthy pair first to look kindly upon each other. 

“ O, won’t we have a high time at the wedding!” said Phin. 

At which joyous festival it is to be regretted that we too, dear reader, can- 
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not be present. But the plan of these pages has been fulfilled, —we have 
seen the poor little canal-boy acquire a new home and freedom, and golden 
opportunities for the future, — and though we may return to him before long, 
and see what use he will make of that freedom and those opportunities, it is 
necessary that we should now for a time take leave of 

JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


IN THE FISHER’S HUT. 


TORM blowing wild without, waves at fearful height, 
Three little frightened ones keeping watch and light, — 
Ill fare the fishermen out of port to-night. 


Winsome maid is Blonde-hair, scarcely turned eleven, 
Sturdy boy is Brown-hair, lacks a month of seven, 
Baby girl is Gold-hair, one year out of heaven. 


Fast drives the little boat; there are rocks ahead. 
How beats the father’s heart in that hour of dread! 
“Christ, they are motherless !” were the words he said. 


“Christ shield my motherless!” Holy angels bear 
Heavenward that anguished cry; yet a little prayer, 
“Please God, keep father safe,” was before it there. 


Busy maiden Blonde-hair heaps the driftwood higher, 
Fearful heart has Brown-hair, holding closely by her, 
Sleepy little Gold-hair, winking at the fire. 


O, ruddy cottage gleam, pierce the blinding storm! 
Brood o’er the misty crags like a rosy form; 
Hands make a gallant fight when the heart is warm. 


Crash! parts the little boat amid breakers white. 
Strike bravely, fisherman, for the home in sight! 
Love pulls in every stroke — Love will win to-night! 


Happy eyes has Blonde-hair, pouring father’s tea, 
Noisy tongue has Brown-hair, nestling on his knee, 
“Coo,” says baby Gold-hair, waking up to see. 
Helen Barron Bostwick. 
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A TRIP TO THE BIG TREES. 


“ AUNT FRANCES, papa is going to take us to the Big Trees! That 

is, if you will go with us!” exclaimed my niece and namesake, 
Fannie Hastings, bursting into my room one bright May morning. “ Please 
say you will go, and then I can run and arrange with Will what girls and boys 
to invite.” 

“‘ Not boys, Fannie! they are so troublesome.” 

“Why, yes, Aunty, it would n’t be jolly a bit without boys.” 

“ Well, well, how times have changed! When I was a girl I could n’t 
bear boys, and if I could I would n’t have acknowledged it.” 

“TI dare say, Aunty, but the change is in the acknowledging, not the liking, 
I guess. You must make ever so much cake, and other good things, for 
papa is going to charter the stage-coach, and we are to make a regular picnic 
of it. This is Friday ; we will have all day to-morrow to get ready, and then 
early Monday morning we will start.” And away she ran to find her 
brother. 

When we met at dinner that evening we could talk of nothing but our 
excursion. Fannie was too much excited to eat; Will either was, or pre- 
tended to be, more indifferent, —and I should like to see the excitement that 
could take away the appetite of a boy of fifteen. 

“Well, Fannie, which of all your numerous friends. have you asked to 
go with us ?” said my brother. 

“T declare, papa, it was hard to decide; of course Alice Thornton was 
my first choice, and then at last I concluded I had rather have Florence 
Wood than any one else.” 

“Humph!” said Will, “she ’ll fill the whole stage with her flounces and 
furbelows.” 

“No, she will not, —I told her we were going to dress very plainly, and 
have a good time.” 

“Well, she is too young-ladyfied for my taste anyhow, and none of us boys 
are old enough for her.” 

“Then she can have Cousin Tom. O papa, we asked Cousin Tom to 
go too; you said Will and I could fill two seats; so Will was to invite two 
boys, and I two girls, and then for a long time we could n’t tell what to 
do with the other seat; but at last we thought of Cousin Tom. We knew 
he must be tired of sitting in his office, watching his signboard blistering 
_ in the sun, and waiting for patients, — don’t you think it was real charity to 
ask him? he said it was.” 

My brother laughed outright at the idea of the elegant Dr. Wilder as an 
object of charity, and asked, “ Will, how did you dispose of your seats ?” 

“O, I made up my mind to ask the first two boys I met, and not bother 
about it.” 
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“Yes, but you took pretty good care to go by Mrs. Thornton’s, so that 
Hugh might be the first one you saw!” said Fannie. 

“Well, Hugh is a clever fellow, I tell you; he is the nicest boy in our 
school —” 

“ And has the nicest sister ! ” 

“ Hugh does n’t think his sister is half so nice as mine!” and with this 
quiet thrust Will returned to the consideration of his pudding, while Fannie, 
blushing and worsted, concluded she had finished her dinner, and ran out 
to begin her preparations. 

Monday dawned bright and pleasant. One charm of California is, that 
we can plan picnics and excursions to our heart’s content, and know that 
no clouds or rain will mar their enjoyment, any time from the middle of May 
till the first of October; the skies in summer-time are always bright and 
beautiful. At six o’clock the stage drove up, and we all got in, Tom Wilder 
included. Hampers were stowed behind, as well as sundry boxes and 
bundles, whose contents would be disclosed when we stopped to dine. 

“Where is your blanket shawl, Fannie?” I asked, as that young lady 
stepped in. 

“A blanket shawl at this time of year! We shall find fans much more 
necessary.” 

“ Well, have your way, but I think you ’ll need it on the mountains.” 

Our first stop was for Alice and Hugh; there they stood awaiting us, with 
good motherly Mrs. Thornton, and a troup of little ones to see them off 
Our next halt was for Florence Wood, who was v’¢ awaiting us. 

“ Primping,” whispered Will to Alice, who laughed and shook her head, 
while Fannie gave him a triumphant glance as the door opened and Flor- 
ence appeared in the simplest of travelling suits, her beautiful brown eyes 
peeping out from under a broad-brimmed straw hat. Dr. Wilder assisted 
her to a seat between himself and Fannie. 

“Hallo! we’ve forgotten Harry Field,” called out Will. “Here he is 
now, running to meet us.” : 

Harry clambered into place. We soon left Sacramento behind us, and 
for the next eight or ten miles found enough to do gazing from the win- 
dows ; the plains were like a many-colored carpet spread before us, where 
myriads of showy escholtsias, white, blue, and pink larkspurs, bright-eyed 
pansies, and countless gay but less familiar flowers, were scattered in that 
lavish profusion which only those can realize who have seen the California 
plains in spring-time. 

About noon my brother said, “ Now, Frances, you and the girls can look 
out for a pleasant spot to dine” ; a proposition we all hailed with pleasure, 
for after six hours in the stage-coach we were quite ready for a change of 
programme. 

“See, Aunt Frances,” said Fannie, “there is just the place for us, that 
fine old tree on the hill there!” And thither we went. 

After dinner we separated into twos and threes, and rambled about gath- 
ering flowers, weaving them into wreaths, garlands, and bouquets, until it 
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was time to start again ; then the horses were put to the stage, and off we 
went, greatly refreshed by our dinner under the grand old oak. 

Not long after, we began to ascend the mountains; and then we found 
enough to do, in gazing from the windows at the beautiful panorama spread 
out on each side, — exclaiming, now at some exquisite little picture among 
the far-off hills, now at some beautiful plant or flower. 

“O papa, what is that curious shrub of which we see so much now, 
with its polished mahogany-colored stems and pretty pink waxen blos- 
soms ?” 

“That is the Manzanito; it is a very beautiful thing, and bears close 
examination. The stems, as you call them, are much used for making walk- 
ing-canes ; it is a very hard, close-grained wood.” 

About five o’clock we began to wind up a long hill, up, up, up, as if we 
would never come to the top. “At the next turn you will see Mokelumne 
Hill,” said my brother, “and there we will stop for the night.” 

“We don’t go in the stage to-morrow do we, papa?” 

“No, dear, we will have to get buggies, or, what will suit our numbers 
better, perhaps, ‘ break-wagons’; we will see what can be had.” 

We all now looked out to catch the first glimpse of Mokelumne. It 
proved to be a quiet mountain town, not much larger than one or two we 
had passed through, or stopped at, to change horses. The hotel, however, 
proved cool and comfortable, and we were glad to retire to our rooms after 
an early supper, at which my brother announced he had engaged two break- 
wagons to convey us to Murphy’s, and thence to the Mammoth Grove, At 
sunrise next morning we were ready to continue our journey. 

“ How will we divide?” asked the Colonel. “I must drive one wagon, 
you the other, Tom, and for the rest you must arrange it among yourselves,” 
addressing us as he left the breakfast-table. Finally we started in this 
order, —my brother taking the lead with Will, Harry, and Alice, while 
Florence, Fanny, Hugh, and myself placed ourselves in Tom’s turnout, — 
an arrangement satisfactory to all save Harry, who I suspected entertained 
a secret admiration for Miss Florence’s brown eyes; else why that badly 
concealed dislike of Dr. Tom, who unhesitatingly appropriated Miss Flor- 
ence’s smiles and conversations to himself? The scenery was romantic 
and beautiful; now hills clad with verdure to their very summits, now a 
stream winding its way hundreds of feet below us, and occasionally, as we 
got into higher regions, patches of snow were to be seen; sometimes we 
would come upon great granite boulders, standing out in bold relief, or 
again piled in masses as if by some grand convulsion of nature. Occasion- 
ally we would stop to watch a party of miners at work. At noonday we 
stopped again to dine under a spreading tree, — this time near a dashing 
mountain torrent, from which Fannie, Alice, and the boys could scarcely 
be torn away, having become deeply interested in building a miniature 
Niagara. After a drive of two or three hours we went clattering down the 
long steep road into Murphy’s Flat; where we concluded to spend the 
night, though The Trees were only fifteen miles farther. 
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Murphy’s is a mining town. So after we had bathed our heated faces we 
walked out to see the miners at work. The hills around the town are much 
washed away, for mining sadly mars the beauty of the country. The miners 
in working throw from immense hose a column of water against the side 
of the hills, in order to wash down the auriferous dirt; often in doing so 
dislodging vast masses of rock and earth, which sometimes fall upon the 
poor fellows and crush them under their tremendous weight. 

The first thing we perceived on getting up next morning was its having 
turned much colder during the night; our teeth chattered as we dressed, 
and the glowing fire that awaited us when we went down was very agree- 
able. Alice had put her waterproof over her travelling-dress, and Tom was 
busy unstrapping Florence’s shawl; poor Fannie tried to look comfortable, 
but in vain. 

“Have a fan, Fannie?” composedly remarked Tom, “there are several 
not in use at present.” Fannie looked ruefully at him, but evidently did 
not relish the joke, while Hugh darted from the room and presently returned 
with a cloth cape. 

“ Mother insisted on my putting this in my valise, but I do not need it, 
so please wear it for me,” he said, throwing it over her shoulders. Fannie 
thanked him as much with her eyes as her mouth. We all went in to break- 
fast, and then hurried down to the wagons. 

Our road for some distance followed the course of a mountain stream ; 
it was very pleasant to watch it dashing from rock to rock, bustling, foam- 
ing, and in the greatest hurry to accomplish its work, seeming to say to 
every obstacle, “ Don’t stop me, I have a mission to perform.” 

“O Miss Frances,” said Florence, “see that large tree growing in the 
midst of that rushing stream, — is n’t it wonderful?” 

We all conjectured how it could ever have taken root and maintained its 
position in such turbulent water. 

“Papa,” called Fannie, “look at that tree in the water! how did it ever 
come there ?” 

“Why, simply enough! Ask Tom, perhaps he can tell you.” 

“Can you explain it, Dr. Wilder?” said Florence, turning to him. 

“Yes, I think so; this stream we have all been admiring so much, I” 
suspect is an artificial one.” 

“Oh!” groaned Fannie. 

“The water,” he continued, “is probably brought from some reservoir to 
the top of this hill, and then allowed to find its own channel to the bottom, 
where it will again be taken into those long wooden troughs, of which we 
have seen so many since we have been in the mining region, and carried 
to its destination.” 

“O, I am so sorry,” broke in Fannie. “I wish I hadn’t asked, I liked 
it so much better when I thought it was a real brook. I won’t look at it 
any more,” she said, petulantly. 

We all laughed, though I for one shared her disappointment. 

* Probably,” said Tom, “if we come here in the evening when the water 
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is shut off, we shall find the bed of the stream dry,” and such was actually 
the case when we passed at sundown on our return from the grove. 

The road is generally an ascending one from Murphy’s. After some time 
we began to notice an increase in the size of the trees, — such magnificent 
forests we had never seen. Pines six, seven, or eight feet in diameter, and 
two hundred feet high, became frequent. Now and then we would pass 
a saw-mill, and immense piles of lumber already sawed out. 

“It seems to me we ought to be nearly there, if it is only fifteen miles 
from Murphy’s:!” said Hugh, about ten o’clock. 

“1 haven’t any faith in these mountain miles,” said Fannie. “Don’t 
you remember yesterday we would ask a miner ‘how far to Murphy’s,’ — he 
would say ‘ten miles’ and the next one we would ask would say it was 
‘twelve,’ though we had travelled ages in the mean while?” 

“That is probably because they gave you the distance from their respec- 
tive camps, rather than the point'on the road,” replied Tom. “ But see, they 
are shouting to us.” He gave’ his tired horses a cut to urge them on, 
and in a few minutes we were within speaking distance, my brother having 
stopped to wait for us. 

“ There,” said he, pointing down the road, “ stand the Sentinels, the first 
of the Big Trees.” 

We gazed with all our eyes in the direction indicated, and saw looming 
up before us two monster trees; differing entirely from the surrounding 
forest. A feeling of disappointment came over me, over all, — it was written 
in their faces. Mammoth they were, but still not exactly what we had 
expected. The Grove House lay just beyond, and to it we drove as rapidly 
as our jaded horses would permit us. 

“ And you are disappointed in the trees, eh?” said my brother, as he 
lifted Fannie from her lofty perch. 

“Why, yes, papa. I thought that a tree as big round as a small house 
must look stumpy, and these are so tall they don’t a bit.” 

“That is just it, my child! These trees are so beautifully proportioned, 
that at first we do not take in their vast size, and it is only by comparing 
them with surrounding objects that we can realize their magnitude. How- 

“ever, I will tell you, for your comfort, that even these will appear as pyg- 
mies by some of the trees in the Grove. Now while I see about rooms, 
you can decide whether we shall try to see the Trees at once, or rest 
awhile.” 

“O, now, now, now!” called out two or three togettien “We are not 
tired at all.” 

“Very well, then I will try to get a guide.” 

Even I was eager enough to forget my fatigue. So we awaited with im- 
patience the return of the Colonel. He soon came and told us the guide 
was ready, so seizing our hats away we started. 

The guide proved very pleasant, and quite willing to answer all the ques- 
tions we poured out at every turn. Our first visit was to the tree which 
had been felled, a short distance from the house. 
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“Well, Fannie, I hope you find this 
‘stumpy’ enough,” said Tom, as we 
stood by the stump of the departed mon- RAS 
arch. 

“Well, yes,” said Fannie. “I don’t 
think I ever did see quite so much stump 
at once.” 

A flight of twenty steps led to the 
top, and up these we mounted, into a 
spacious circular room formed with the 
boughs of the tree interwoven together. 

“ Now if we only had some music we ; ete i 
might have a dance,—ample room,” (| } saa Ti 5 
said Tom. For it was on this stump o |B ean ho, 
that thirty-two ladies and gentlemen 
actually danced, one Fourth of July,— 
four sets of cotillions ata time. “Come, 
Miss Florence, let’s have a waltz any- 
how. I will whistle, and you can imagine 
I am a brass band.” 

Will whirled off after them with Alice, 
and as he saw Fannie’s feet were twitch- 
ing to be dancing too, Hugh proposed 
they should follow the example of the 
others. But they soon found dancing to 
Tom’s whistling rather fatiguing, so after 
a few whirls they gathered around the 
guide, and deluged him with questions. 

“What is the name of ¢his tree?” 
asked Florence. 

“It has never been named,” replied 
the guide ; “this is he Big Tree.” 

“ What is its size?” asked Harry. 

“Where we stand, it is over thirty 
feet in diameter ; lower down near the 
ground, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of forty.” 

“What under the sun did they cut it 
down for?” asked Tom. 

“Just to be cutting, I reckon, there 
was no sense in it.” 

“It was a piece of barbarism that 
should not have been permitted, I think. 
How did they ever ge¢ it down? They 
could n’t saw or chop it.” 

“No; they had to bore to the middle 
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Cutting down the Big Tree. 


with pump-augers a line of holes all about the tree. It took five men 
twenty days. When they got it through there it stood,—never thought 
of falling.” 

“ Now you ’re joking!” said Fannie. 

“No, Miss. It was so well balanced they had to drive in wedges with 
the butts of trees to start it; then a heavy storm came and helped ’em topple 
it over. There’s a section of it sawed off there, and just beyond, a part 
of the tree has been made into as splendid a bowling-alley as ever you saw. 
If you don’t believe me, you can try it for yourselves.” 


Bowling-Alley on the Trunk of the Big Tree 
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“Tenpins? that’s fine ; we "ll take a game this evening!” said Tom. 

“Well, I reckon now you’d like to see some of the standing trees?” 

To which we eagerly assented, and. followed him down the steps. Fancy 
climbing a stump by a flight of stairs! I began to realize the size of these 
giants of the forest. The first standing tree of interest we visited was the 
Miner’s Cabin. This tree is much defaced by fire, one side being burnt 
out, and a cavity formed at the roots quite large enough to have accommo- 
dated several miners. 

“ Did miners ever live here?” inquired Alice. 

“So they say, Miss.” 

“They must have found it rather damp, if all that water was in there 
then,” said Fannie. 

“T guess they bailed it out; but miners ain’t much after comfort. They ’ll 
take their blankets and roll in anywhere.” 

Soon we saw standing before us a shining column. 

“The Mother of the Forest,” announced the guide. For nearly a hun- 
dred feet this magnificent tree had been deprived of its bark, and the rains 
of winter, and burning summer suns, had bleached it until it was of a silvery 
whiteness. 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Florence; “and this was a perfect tree, — 
how could they have been such vandals!” 

“ They removed the bark for exhibition ; a portion of it was taken to Lon- 
don and placed in the Crystal Palace,” said the guide. 

“Yes, I saw it there,” said Tom, who had finished his studies abroad, 
“and was much amused at some of the conversations about it. Some 
insisted that it was a piece of Yankee ingenuity, and that no such tree had 
ever existed.” 

“‘ How thick is the bark of these trees?” asked Florence. 

“Often eighteen inches or two feet. It is very peculiar, — not at all like 
other barks; it is fibrous, and when cut crosswise makes splendid pin- 
cushions, —I "ll give you young ladies some when we go back to the 
house.” The girls thanked him, and we continued our walk. 

“Do any of you know to what species these trees belong?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“It looks something like arbor-vite,” said Hugh, picking up a branch the 
wind had blown down. 

“T have read somewhere,” said Florence, “ that it is the Cedar of Leba- 
non.” 

‘So I believe it was at one time considered, but botanists have now con- 
cluded it is a distinct species, and have named it Washingtonia gigantea.” 

“Ts it found anywhere else, papa?” 

“No, my dear ; that is, not out of California. Besides this grove of ninety- 
two trees in Calaveras County, there are one or two in Mariposa County, 
a grove in Tuolumne, and some scattered trees in Tulare County, which, 
I believe, are the only trees known of this variety, in the world.” 

“ This,” said the guide, pausing before the trunk of a fallen tree, “is the 
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Cone and Foliage, full size. 


Father of the Forest, and must, when standing, have exceeded all the 
others in size. It could not have been less than four hundred and fifty feet 
high. It is now, as you see, much decayed, and must have fallen many years 
ago. Won’t some of you walk through it?” for we now perceived it was a 
mere shell. 

“Is this the tree which it is said some one rode through on horseback 
with a hoisted umbrella?” asked Hugh. 

“Yes ; and, as you see, it might have easily been done.” 

“ Are there any /itt/e Big Trees ?” asked Fannie. 

“ A few scattered Ones. The seeds grow very readily, and you can take 
some home and raise a grove yourself,” the guide added, good-naturedly. 

“That is a monster just in front of us! What is it named?” 

“ That is Hercules, — one of the finest of the standing trees ; and there,” 
pointing to a group not far off, “are the Three Graces. Well named, 
are they not?” 

As we were walking along we were startled by voices overhead, and, 
looking up, saw Fannie and Hugh perched on some gnarled roots, thirty 
or forty feet above us. 





“ Come down this minute, you giddy children,” I called. 

“‘ How did you get there ? let us go too, Harry,” said Will. 

A tree had fallen, or been torn up, rather, by its roots, and steps had been 
placed against the trunk, that the adventurous might climb out upon it. 
Fannie and Hugh had slipped off unperceived, while we were measuring 
Hercules with some cord I had provided for the purpose. We found its 
circumference to be ninety-six feet ; but a portion of the tree had been burnt 
away, so we had to guess at the true circumference, which must have been 
largely over a hundred feet. 
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“ Well,” said the guide, “I reckon it is ’most dinner-time, so we had better 
hurry up.” 

After dinner the Colonel and the young folks had a famous game of ten- 
pins, and then took a ramble through the Grove, while I refreshed myself 
with a nap. Our party all assembled on the porch after an early supper. 

“Look! Aunt Frances, did you ever see anything so exquisite?” holding 
up some flowers as I approached. 

“ Where did you get them, Fannie?” I exclaimed, taking them from her. 

“ Cousin Tom found them ; papa says it is the ice-plant. Is n’t it lovely?” 

Truly it was ; the whole plant, leaf, stems, and bells, in general appearance 
like a hyacinth, looked as if they had been chiselled out of cherry-colored 
ice. It was peculiarly beautiful. 

“T wonder if we cannot find some roots, and carry them home ?” 

“No,” said my brother, “every effort to transplant them has been a 
failure ; it is useless to attempt it.” 

“They say there is a fine echo from this porch,” said Tom; “let’s try 
it!” Whereupon we exercised our ingenuity and voices till we were hoarse 
as ravens. The echo was perfect, repeating words, and even sentences, with 
the greatest distinctness. 

“Suppose we give a farewell sneeze,” said Fannie, as we were about to 
separate for the night. 

“A what?” asked Tom. 

“A sneeze. Did you never try one? It is quite funny. Let me see, here 
are just the right number, — Aunt Frances, you, Florence, and Alice must 
say ‘ish.’ Cousin Tom, you, Harry, and Will, ‘osh’; and papa, Hugh, and 
I will say ‘oshew.’ I will count; when I say ‘ Three,’ you must repeat your 
words as loudly as possible. Be ready, — one, two, three.” 

The effect was astounding! It seemed as if the whole Sierra Nevadas 
were catching cold. 

“The landlord will turn us out, if we carry on at this rate,” said the Col- 
onel ; “ we had better go to bed.” 

Aunt Frances. 
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BLUEBIRDS IN AUTUMN. 


tre morning was gray and cloudy, 
And over the fading land 

Autumn was casting the withered leaves 
Abroad with a lavish hand. 


Sad lay the tawny pastures, 
Where the grass was brown and dry; 
And the far-off hills were blurred with mist, 
Under the sombre sky. 
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The frost already had fallen, 
No bird seemed left to sing; 

And I sighed to think of the tempests 
Between us and the spring. 


But the woodbine yet was scarlet 
Where it found a place to cling; 
And the old dead weeping-willow 

“ ‘Was draped like a splendid king. 


Suddenly out of the heavens, 
Like sapphire sparks of light, 

A flock of bluebirds swept and lit 
In the woodbine garlands bright. 


The tree was alive in a moment, 
With motion, color, and song ; 

How gorgeous the flash of their azure wings 
The blood-red leaves among! 


Beautiful, brilliant creatures ! 

What sudden delight they brought 
Into the pallid morning, 

Rebuking my dreary thought! 


Only a few days longer, 
And they would have flown, to find 
The wonderful, vanished summer, 
Leaving darkness and cold behind. 


O, to flee from the bitter weather, 
The winter’s buffets and shocks, — 

To borrow their strong, light pinions, 
And follow their shining flocks! 


While they sought for the purple berries, 
So eager and bright and glad, 

I watched them, dreaming of April, 
Ashamed to have been so sad. 


And I thought, “Though I cannot follow them, 
I can patiently endure, 

And make the best of the snow-storms, 
And that is something more. 


“ And when I see them returning, 
All heaven to earth they ’ll bring ; 
And my joy will be the deeper, 
For I shall have earned the spring.” 
Celia Thaxter. 
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HOW TOMMY RODE THE HORSE TO WATER. 


A PICTURE STORY. 
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THE DOG OF MELROSE AND HIS MISTRESS. 
PART II. 


R. ELMER asked many questions, and learned how the little creature 
had been kept alive so long; and you may be sure that those who 
had tried to befriend Pincher did not go unrewarded. 

He took the dog home with him, but, hungry as he was, Pincher could 
hardly be coaxed to eat, except as he took the bits from Mr. Elmer’s own 
hand, and if put down for a moment he cried and begged to be taken up again. 

He slept that night on Mr. Elmer’s bed, nestled close to him. And once 
or twice in the night Mr. Elmer was waked by the little soft tongue licking 
his hand. Then Mr. Elmer felt that he could not stay any longer in Mel- 
rose, but suddenly made up his mind to go straight to America. 

This time you may be sure he insisted that Pincher should go with him. 
He hired a whole carriage in the train for himself, and would not let Pincher 
out of his sight till both were safe on board the steamer Cuba at Liverpool. 


Where was Alida all this time? The second day after she was brought 
to Liverpool the woman who had charge of her took her in a carriage and 
drove to the Landing Stage, as it is called, — the place where passengers go 
on board the steamers. The steamers at Liverpool do not lie at wharves 
as in our seaport cities, but out in the River Mersey, and passengers are 
obliged to go off to them in small steamboats called “tugs.” The tug was very 
much crowded, and there were to Alida’s astonishment a great many little 
girls on board. Most of them were very plainly and coarsely dressed, and 
some of them had a frightened look. They were talking together in various 
languages, — some in French, some in German, some in English, and two of 
them were chattering in a jumble of strange sounds, which Alida afterwards 
found out to be Portuguese. The woman led Alida into the midst of them, 
and gave her into the care of a, larger girl, telling her with a very cross 
look to mind and hold her tongue till they should get on board the steamer. 

Alida was cold and frightened and confused, and the other children pushed 
her about. She never liked steamboats much, and here she was in a place 
of all others she most dreaded, close by the machinery. Then the bustle 
and the loud orders terrified her still more. She buried her face in her 
companion’s lap, and remained there trembling till she was roughly ordered 
to get up. The little flock of children were carelessly lifted and dragged 
up the accommodation stairs to the deck of the steamer, and then down 
into the large and gloomy second cabin below the deck. I cannot tell how 
much misery the poor child went through in the next fortnight. Seasick, 
frightened, neglected, or roughly spoken to and carelessly treated, it seemed 
to her like a frightful dream. 

It came to an end at last, and the change was a pleasant one when on 
a bright day in May the whole party landed in New York. It was nice to 
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tide, even in the street-cars, through the busy streets of New York, to see 
houses and people once more. It was pleasant to be in a house even if it 
was such a boarding-house as was used for the children who were to dance 
on the stage of a New. York theatre. Every day, too, Alida was taken with 
the others to be trained for her new work. She was patient and willing 
and quick to learn, and she soon made friends. Before long she had to 
appear on the stage. But she was too young to know of the many wrong 
things which are about theatres, and she enjoyed the brilliant lights and 
the gay dresses and dancing to the beautiful music. It was nice, also, to 
be dressed in clean clothes, and she soon began to be distinguished among 
the little girls for her good looks and grace. This made some of the others 
envious of her, and she had to bear unkind words and teasing tricks. But 
for all that she made friends, and her little ladylike ways and gentle dis- 
position by and by drew the notice of some of the older people to her. 

One of the actresses in particular took a great fancy to the child, and 
would sometimes take her to her own room in the boarding-house, out 
of the hot and disagreeable chamber where the children were packed at 
night. I think, too, that she must have saved Alida from much harm, and 
kept her from growing low-spirited. She had told her story as well as 
she knew how to this lady, who was called Madame June; but Madame 
June had seen so much of wrong things in life that she did not believe 
Alida’s account to be correct. She imagined that her father had left her 
purposely, and that it would be no use to try to find him out. But she 
was a good friend to Alida, as it proved. 

When Christmas-time was near, a new fairy spectacle was in preparation 
at the theatre. Alida was selected to have a principal part among the 
children who. were to be dressed and dance as fairies. She was to wear 
a light gauze dress and have a little pair of wings covered with silver 
spangles, — not real’silver, but tinsel or silver-foil, — and to come out of a 
box, shaped and painted to look like a great shell. When the evening came 
she was waiting with the other girls at the side of the stage, which is a 
great room, with painted scenes made to push backward and forward and 
to let down and pull up, so that the audience who sit in front seem to see 
gardens and palaces and beautiful places. Two of the little girls who were 
especially envious of her crowded up against her, and tried to push her 
on the stage before the proper time. They meant to have her scolded and 
perhaps disgraced by the manager, who was always quick and stern with 
the children. Alida tried to get away from them, but lost her balance, 
slipped, and fell up against the side scenes, where there was a row of 
lighted gas-burners. The pretty gauze robe caught fire in an instant and 
blazed up all around her. She would have been burned to death, but 
that Madame June, who was on the stage, sprang to her at once, and threw 
the heavy woollen mantle she was wearing as a queen all over the little girl 
and wrapped her tight in it, and smothered the flames. But her nice hair 
was all crisped up, and she was badly burnt in a good many places. 

Alida was taken into the dressing-room of the theatre and laid on a sofa. 
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A doctor was sent for, and as soon as Madame June could get away 
she hastened to her little friend. It seems very cruel, but the poor actress 
had been obliged to go back and play out her part. The audience who were 
sitting in the theatre looking on knew nothing of what had happened, and 
the Queen, who was Madame June, had to pretend it was all a part of the 
play. But when her part was done she hurried to the dressing-room and 
found the poor little girl moaning with pain, and the doctor just come in. 
He did what he could to give her relief, and then said she must be taken 
where she could be nursed and cared for, and told Madame June of a 
hospital up by the Central Park, called St. Luke’s Hospital, which would be 
the place best for her. So Madame June, though she was tired and though 
she was but a poorly paid actress, who had little enough to live upon, took 
her own money and hired a carriage, and rode up to the hospital, holding 
the suffering child tenderly in her arms, and keeping the cloths wet which 
had been put upon her burns. 

This is how Alida came to go to St. Luke’s. She does not remember 
much about her arrival, except being in pain all night. Nor does she remem- 
ber the next day, or the next. I think she had a fever, but all the time there 
were about her kind, gentle nurses ; and a dear good gentleman, with a face 
all children love to look upon, came and knelt by her bed and prayed softly 
that the little girl might get well, if it was her Heavenly Father's will. 

The first thing Alida remembers was waking up one morning and finding 
herself in the children’s ward, as it is called. She felt very weak and 
languid, but she could see that she was in a nice clean little bed in a large 
and long room with many windows. There were a great many other beds 
in the room; in some of them, children sitting up and playing with toys. 
A little girl was in the next bed stringing beads. In other beds children 
were lying still. There was a gentle, kind-looking lady in a dark dress 
moving quietly about from one to the other. Presently there was a sound 
of sweet music, not loud, but solemn and far away, and the voices singing a 
hymn. Some of the little ones sat up and folded their hands and bent their 
heads and kept very still, as if they were in church. Others did not seem to 
notice the music; perhaps they were too ill, or did not know what it meant. 
To Alida it was very lovely. She had been used to go to church with her 
father, in the grand and solemn old cathedrals of England, and it had been 
very strange to her that since then no one had ever taken her to church. 
The theatre people were too tired when Sunday came to care to go to church. 
They used to sleep, or mend their clothes, or go away on parties of pleasure. 
Madame June promised to take Alida once, but that Sunday was rainy, 
and before the next she forgot all about her promise. So Alida lay there 
and wondered if it were Sunday ; for in her fever and delirium she did not 
know what day it was. Presently the lady she had seen came to her bed- 
side. Alida looked up at her and put out her thin little hand and said in 
a weak voice, “Is this Sunday, ma’am ?” 

“O no,” the lady replied. “My dear, this is Thursday. Why did you 
ask? ©, you heard the service in our chapel, that was it. We have that 
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every day, and because we think that when people are too sick to go to 
church, church ought to come to them, we have the doors open into the 
wards, and then the sick can lie in their beds and listen.” 

“ Are we all sick, here?” said Alida; and then the little girl in the next 
bed gave a laugh right out. She could not keep in any longer. She had 
been trying to be very still so as not to disturb the little girl who was burnt. 
But now she thought she might speak once more. 

“Some of us are getting well, I think,” said a very pleasant voice, and 
Alida turned her head and saw a kind-looking old gentleman standing 
and looking at her. He smiled when he caught her eye, and put his hand 
on her forehead. “Cool,” he said, “fever gone. I think, Sister Mary, we 
may consider the subject of breakfast. Do you think, my dear, you could 
eat a little bit, just a tiny little bit, of dry toast? Not much talking, how- 
ever, with it, just at present, Sister Mary; but when Dr. Edgerton comes 
up let him see her. And be sure to attend to the dressing of the burns 
yourself. She will have to bear some pain, but you will tell her how to be 
patient. I did not think the night after our little birdie was brought here 
we should keep her long.” Then he went away, and Alida saw how, as 
he. walked down between the beds, the children held out their hands to 
him, and every one tried to get from him a kind word or a smile. 

Presently she shut her eyes, and when she opened them again she saw 
the sister (for the good ladies who tend the sick in St. Luke’s are called 
sisters) watching her. ‘Who was that gentleman? Is he the doctor? I 
thought he looked like a clergyman.” 

Little Maggie, who lay in the next bed, and who was half out of it, having 
crawled up and got her feet on her pillow and her head stretched out over 
the side, —little Maggie laughed out again. “ Oney to sink,” she said, “ see 
don’t know Dotter Moonenbag ! ” 

“ Well, Maggie,” said Sister Mary, “who zs Dr. Muhlenberg ?” 

“O, he, he’s ever so dood; he’s my Dotter Moonenbag; he teeps sis 
hosital, and mates us all det well as fast as ever we tan. Little dirl, 00 
muss det well ; 00 was all burnded up when you tame.” 

“ Now,” said Sister Mary, “we must not talk any more just now.” And 
then she knelt down by the bed and took Alida’s hand in hers, and said a 
little prayer for her, thanking the good God that he had saved her from 
dying and made her better, and praying that she might have a thankful 
heart. And then the Sister repeated the Lord’s Prayer. When she be- 
gan to say “Our Father” she was very happy to hear Alida whisper the 
words after her. Then she knew that Alida was a little Christian child. 
And when she had finished little Maggie folded her hands and said, “ Bess 
Dotter Moonenbag and Sisser Mary and all the chilluns.” 

Presently a nurse came with some breakfast for her, and Alida looked 
up a moment and said, timidly, “ May I say my grace?” 

“ Certainly,” said Sister Mary, and she bent over and kissed her once more. 

Alida had been taught by her papa always to ask a blessing at her meals. 
But she had never done so aloud since the time when she last ate her 
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dinner with him at Carlisle. The tears came into her eyes when she 
thought of that. But she was trying to be very patient and not to complain 
or worry. So after her breakfast they dressed her burns, and the doctor, 
when he came, said that they were healing nicely. 

Every day she kept growing better and’ stronger, and she wanted very 
much to talk to Sister Mary, and tell her how she came to the theatre, 
and to ask her if she could help her to find her father. But Sister Mary 
was very busy, for some of the other little ones were quite ill, and Alida 
was so used to giving no trouble, and so shy and weak that she did not 
like to speak. 

One day little Maggie was restless and fretful. Something ailed her 
back, and it ached sometimes very much, and she was such a little girl she 
could not keep from fretting. So Alida, who now was able to turn over on 
her side, told Maggie if she would be quiet she would tell her a story. So 
Maggie listened, and Alida began: “Once, O ever so long ago, I was 
staying with my papa at a place that was called Melrose, and papa and I 
went to see an old church that was half tumbled down. There were such 
funny figures on the outside of it. One was a blind man carrying a lame 
man on his back. And then, O my, Maggie! there was a pig sitting up 
and playing on a bagpipe. I was tired of looking at old stones, and papa 
let me go into the cottage of the woman who showed the Abbey, and sit 
in the kitchen and rest myself. And I had my little dog with me. And 
he was called Pincher. And there was a place there, just like a long hole 
in the side of the wall, like one of the berths in the ship in which I came 
over, and a curtain before it. And while I was sitting there Pincher 
jumped off my lap, and ran and jumped right under the curtain, and such 
a noise as there was! The woman ran and I ran, and we pulled the cur- 
tain open, and there, don’t you think, there was a cat and two little kit- 
tens, and it was a bed, —a bed in the wall. Wasn’t it funny? And I ‘had 
to take Pincher. And he growled at the cat, and she spit and growled at 
him. I had to whip Pincher,and— O dear, I wish I hadn’t, for I lost 
him, and then I lost papa.” And here poor Alida had to hide her face under 
the clothes and cry and sob a little while. 

When she felt better she looked up again, and there was Maggie sitting 
straight up in bed and looking toward the other end of the room. The 
children who were well enough to be up and dressed were all gathered 
round something. A gentleman and two ladies had come in to see the 
hospital, and had brought something which seemed to amuse the children 
very much, for Alida could hear them laugh and clap their hands. Alida 
beckoned to Sister Mary, who was passing through the ward, and when she 
came, asked her what it was. 

“It is a dog, Birdie,” — the Sister always called her Birdie after that first 
day, — “a wonderful dog who can sit up on his hind legs and do tricks ; and 
the gentleman who came to see the hospital asked if he might bring him 
to amuse the children.” 


“Wy,” said Maggie, who had been listening, “wy, see,” pointing her 
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little fat finger at Alida, “had a ittle dordy and it zumped ight on to a bed 
in ’e wall and ated up two kitties.” 

This made Alida laugh, and presently she said, “ Sister Mary, I did have 
a dog, and he would sit up, and I would put a piece of cake on his nose, 
and he would wait and wait, till I said, ‘ Take it, Pincher.’ ” 

Just then, what a scream there was from the children! Alida had spoken 
the last words quite out loud, she was so earnest. Then something came 
flying past the children and scrambled on to the bed, and there, with both 
paws round her neck, crying and kissing and licking her face all over, 
was Pincher, — Alida’s Pincher, sure enough! And in the next minute 
a tall, sad-looking gentleman, with a face as white as the bedclothes almost, 
was holding them both in his arms. 

No, I cannot go on and tell this as it ought to be told. Nobody can. I 
don’t believe anybody who was there remembers just how it did happen. 
Alida could only say, “ O papa, papa!” And then the good Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who had come to see what the matter was, spoke very gently and calmly to 
them, for he feared the little girl and her father would both faint for joy. 

He called the children all around the bed, and had them sing a sweet 
little Christmas hymn; then he knelt down and thanked the good Lord 
who had so wonderfully brought father and daughter together again. 

Walter Mitchell. 
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FIDO’S FANCIES. 


A BLIND soldier, who begs by the Astor, 
Has a dog, rude and rough as his master ; 
The blind soldier will sing, 
And the dog dance a fling, — 
A ballet burlesque at the Astor ; 
For the blind soldier sings with a wheeze, 
And old Fido is weak in the knees, 
With an ill-concealed flaw 
In his hindermost paw, 
From a rat-trap’s impetuous squeeze. 


There are “image-men” passing the Astor, 

Selling queer poodles done all in plaster ; 
Fido laughs in his sleeve 
At the odd make-believe, 

And then nods, with sly wink, at his master. 

For he sees through this flimsy deceit, 

And that other bold trick of the street, — 
When the news-boys call, “rats!” 
Yet his heart pit-a-pats 

With a loudly demonstrative beat. 
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There ’s proud wealth and pale want at the Astor. 
“ How is this?” asks the dog of his master. 
“Why do Squalor and Pride 
Thus go on side by side?” 
“ You must tell,” says the puzzled old master. 
“OQ my master, some taste dainty fare, 
Soups and salads, enough, and to spare, — 
You ’re a soldier, blind, poor; 
I’m a dog, nothing more, — 
So we’re seldom invited to share. 


“You ’ve the shabbiest coat at the Astor 
And your hat’s a torn, weather-worn castor ; 
Don’t the people believe 
In that stripe on your sleeve, 
And sword-cut in your breast, O my master?” 
Fido’s eyes close; he dozes to dream 
Of grand saddles, and sabres that gleam, 
Of the stripes and the stars, 
Of bright buttons and bars 
For his master, —all real they seem. 


He hears hearty huzzas for his master, 
And his happy heart beats all the faster: 
Now the people perceive 
The straps over the sleeve, 
And sword-cut in the breast of his master! 
When a whirl, and crazed toss of the head 
Jerks the cord which the blind soldier led, 
And a too giddy fling 
Breaks the woe-begone string ; 
At its snap, Fido’s fancies are fled ! 


And he wakes, with wild eyes, —’t is a cheat! — 
The same suit, the same song, in the street ! 

There are dimes in the hat, 

He takes quick note of that 
As he swings on his ill-balanced feet. 
And St. Paul, from his niche by the Astor, 
Looking down upon people and pastor, 

Often casts a kind glance 

At the dog, and the dance, 
And the soldier who sings by the Astor. 

Ellen Porter Champion. 
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MAJOR NASH AND HIS BEAR STORIES. 


The Bear and the Mosquitoes. 


Y business connections in New Orleans, before the war of the rebellion, 

made it necessary that I should visit that city almost annually for 
twenty-five years. Within that time it was my fortune, or rather my mis- 
fortune, to become the owner of certain wild lands. One winter when in 
New Orleans I concluded to visit one of these tracts which I had never 
seen; and with that end in view called on an old friend, who was agent 
for several boats in the Red River trade. 

He unfolded a map of the river, and, taking his lead-pencil, made a mark 
on it. “You stop there,” said he. “That is Davis’s wood-yard, where 
our boats always take in wood. Old Davis has rather rough accommoda- 
tions, and I would advise you to go back from the river about four miles, 
and stop with Major Tom Nash, who lives on Big Bayou. He, no doubt, 
knows all about your land, for I think it is in his neighborhood. I have 
some important papers for the Major, and if you hand them to him with 
mention of my name it will be a sufficient introduction. You will find him 
an entertaining fellow, and he will amuse you with his bear stories.” 

That afternoon I embarked on the steamer Reindeer, and in about two 
days arrived at Davis’s wood-yard. As good luck would have it, the Major 
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came on board with a relative who had been visiting him, and who was 
about to go up the river on board the Reindeer. ‘1 introduced myself to 
the Major, handing him the sealed envelope containing the papers my friend 
had sent; and in a few minutes I was mounted on an easy-going horse 
which the relative had ridden down to the boat, and we were on our way 
to the Major’s house. 

The main ‘part of the Nash mansion, I noticed as we entered, was of 
hewn logs ; a wing of framework had been added. We went in, and after 
I had been introduced to his buxom wife and four or five hearty romping 
children, we basked before the big wood fire until we were comfortable, — 
for it was a raw, cold day for that part of the country. Then, with the view 
of leading my host into conversation about his hunting exploits, I made 
inquiry as to the game in his neighborhood. He said little about his 
achievements in that way, but talked about the habits of wild animals. 

“ One remarkable trait in the character of bears,” he observed, “is their 
philosophic way of acting when they get into a difficulty. There is no 
fretting or making a fuss over a matter they can’t help, as men and women 
do, but they make themselves as comfortable as they can under the cir- 
cumstances. I knew an instance once, in which a bear, when he got into 
trouble, acted more like a philosopher and a Christian than one man in a 
hundred would. Ill tell you about it. 

“T had made but a small crop of corn one year, on account of the very 
dry summer; I put it into a new corn-house which I had built about a 
hundred and fifty yards from where we are now sitting. It was set up about 
three feet from the ground, on six large cotton-wood blocks sawed square 
off at the ends. The bears had sometimes robbed my old corn-house by 
pulling the corn out from between the logs, which were crooked, and in 
some places a hand’s-breadth apart. To prevent their doing so, I had the 
logs for the new one hewn straight on the edges so as to come close together. 
There was n’t a crack an inch wide between them anywhere. 

“ About the middle of November, Old Harry, my foreman, came to me 
One morning and told me he had seen bear-tracks about the corn-house. 
I laughed, for I knew it was bear-proof. A few mornings after he came 
to me again, scratching his head as if he was trying to solve some mystery. 
He had found several ears of corn in the path leading back into the swamp ; 
he pulled one of them out of his pocket and showed it to me. 

-“*Maas Tom,’ said he, ‘whar de kaun-house key bin hangin’ o’ nights 
all dis week ?’ 

I told him I thought on the nail outside the house-door. 

“* Outside de do’, hey?’ he continued, still scratching his head. ‘Now 
s’pose a bar reason to hisself dis way. If I kin only git de key, and go to 
de kaun-house an’ steal a armful o’ kaun, and den lock up de do’, an’ hang 
de key back whar I got it, de Major never miss his kaun; an’ so I go on 
a stealin’ of it all de winter. Maas Tom, bars is got much sense as people 
is; heap mo’ un some folks ; an’ dey alway con-sidders de matter, jes’ like 
you and me, fo’ dey go to work "bout anythin’ 
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“The idea of the bears stealing the corn-house key and replacing it on 
the nail was so original that I laughed outright in the old fellow’s face. 
To humor him, however, we went to the corn-house and examined it all 
around, and, to my amazement, found that the bears had really accomplished 
a stratagem that required almost as much forethought as stealing the key, 
and then hanging it again on the nail. 

“I had placed my corn-tops and fodder in three large stacks which quite 
hid one corner of the building. We had stripped the corn in the angle 
formed by the stacks, and the loose shucks lay all around. Here the bears 
had scratched away the soft earth, undermining the block that supported 
the corner, and, pulling the block down, had rolled it aside. Any one would 
naturally suppose that the corner of the house would sway down. The 
bears, no doubt, thought so, and they were not disappointed ; for there was 
an opening between the lower log and the one next above, out of which 
they had likely been helping themselves for a week or more. 

“I sent Harry for a large jackscrew, and for some of the field-hands to 
help us, intending to replace the block. When he returned he made a sugges- 
tion. ‘S’pose you don’t riz up de corner, Maas Tom, till to-morrow 
mornin’, an set de bar-trap by de crack inside. I spect dey ’ll come feelin’ 
dar gin to-night fur mo’ kaun, an we ’ll ketch one of de black genl’muns.’ 

“T acted on Harry’s idea, and, going inside, we removed nearly all the 
corn from the sunken corner, leaving a small pile about an arm’s-length 
from the logs. I then closed securely all but a foot or so of the crack. 
Within convenient distance from this I set'a powerful spring trap which I 
had bought expressly for bears. On the plate of the trap I tied a half-ear 
of corn, and set the trigger so that it would spring quite easily. That night 
I told my people to keep away from the corn-house, and to shut up all the 
dogs, that they might not bark and scare the bears if they came. 

“I sat up late reading, and when I went to bed found the mosquitoes very 
troublesome. At last, however, I got to sleep, and, I suppose, would have 
slept until breakfast-time. But a little before sunrise I was awakened by 
a knock at the door, and Harry, poking his head in, exclaimed, ‘Got him, 
Maas Tom!’ 

“TI had forgotten all about the bears and the trap, and replied, peevishly, 
‘Go ’long, you old rascal, I haven’t had three hours’ sleep’; and turned 
over to take another snooze. But Harry, laughing in his quiet way, con- 
tinued, ‘Got him sho’ ’nuf, Maas Tom! I want you come look at him.’ 

“T hurried on my clothes, and taking my gun, and putting on a fresh cap, 
hurried with the old fellow to the corn-house. 

“*Go easy, Maas Tom,’ said Harry, shaking with laughter. ‘I want you 
see what he ’bout. I bin keepin’ de people ’way purpose for you git a good 
look at him fo’ he git angry.’ 

“I crept up softly, and, peeping around one of the fodder-stacks, saw 
the most perfect picture of — I was going to say Christian resignation and 
patience under suffering I ever beheld. There was a large bear sitting 
on his haunches, his left paw thrust through the crack between the logs and 
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fast in the trap. In his right he held a corn-shuck, patiently brushing away 
the mosquitoes from his face. ’T was the saddest countenance I ever saw.” 

Here the Major, apparently satisfied that he had finished his story, took 
up a coal with the tongs and lit his pipe. I entered a plea for the bear. 

“Why, Major, you did n’t shoot him, did you? I could n’t have done it.” 

“ What else could be done with him? I ¢#vied to shoot him. I raised 
my old rifle, but for the life of me I could n’t draw a bead on his head; I 
felt nervous, perhaps, for the first time in my life, as I was about to draw 
trigger. I handed my gun to Harry, and as I turned the corner of the corn- 
house heard the discharge. At ten paces he executed sentence on Mr. 
Bruin. It was death; for the old man was a good shot, and the gun carried 
a ball that weighed thirty to the pound. We wanted fresh meat, and he — 
I mean the bear — was fat, for he was corn fed.” 

Although Major Tom Nash might have been considered “ well off” in 
those days, his manner of living was rather primitive. The room we were 
sitting in served as parlor, library, sitting-room, dining-room, and, some- 
times, even as kitchen. On this occasion, when he had nearly finished his 
story, a servant came in with a broad dish of venison steaks and a gridiron, 
and placed them on the hearth. The wide fireplace threw out such a ruddy 
glow over the room that the tallow candle on the mantle-piece could well 
have been dispensed with. .Over the mantle two wooden prongs nailed 
against the chimney supported his trusty rifle. His library was arranged 
on sturdy unpainted wooden shelves against the wall in one.corner. The 
chairs and tables were in keeping. The only piece of furniture that beto- 
kened elegance was a handsome, well-toned piano. It appeared to be aroom 
for any one and every one; his favorite pointer,a handsome setter, and a 
leash of old deer-hounds, had free access to it,— the door being seldom 
closed except at night. 

“Scare us up a bit of middling,” said the Major to a servant passing 
through the room, A piece of bacon flitch was brought, the gridiron was 
heated and greased, the coals pulled a little bit out on the hearth, the steaks 
laid on, and there arose a savory smell like that which greeted the patri- 
archal nostrils of Isaac when his hunter son Esau was accustomed to return 
from “the fields ” with venison. 

The table was spread, and while the steaks were broiling, my host, as he 
turned them, explained that, though of the same species, there were two va- 
rieties of deer in the Gulf States. The smaller, called the “swamp deer,” of 
beautifully symmetrical proportions, was considered of better flavor, and was 
fatter during the winter, than the other variety. Of such were the steaks 
then broiling. The hill or “upland deer,” he said, were more robust, but 
their flesh was not so good. _ Nash was particular about his steaks. They 
must be done to a turn and no more, so he never trusted them to another 
hand. The hot plates were distributed around the table, the family sat 
down, and with no other seasoning than salt and red pepper I thought it 
was the best venison I had ever eaten. 

When supper was over, we filled our corn-cob pipes and the Major went 
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on, descanting upon certain similitudes between bears and “humans.” He 
told me that when he first settled where he then lived he occasionally shot 
a bear with cubs. But an incident occurred once which awakened in his 
heart a very tender regard for Mother Bear; and since then, if he had the 
slightest thought that a bear had cubs, she went “scot free,” whatever the 
provocation. I asked him to relate the incident. He laid his pipe on the 
mantle and commenced. 

“T dined with an old schoolmate some years ago in Philadelphia, who 
had moved there early in life from Kentucky. After dessert a very fine 
watermelon was brought on the table, and I was loud in my praises of it. 
When we arose, my hostess went around the table smiling, and collecting 
the seeds from all the plates. On my return, after spending two or three 
weeks in New York, I dined with my friend again, when his wife presented 
me with a package of seeds which came from that melon. They were called 
‘mountain sweets.’ She begged me to plant them the next summer and 
think of her when I ate the melons. I did so, of course. Selecting an acre 
or so of good sandy loam I ploughed it deep, planted my seeds in hills eight 
feet apart, and enclosed it with a high strong fence, so that my stock could 
not break in. I watched my watermelon patch, and tended it with care. 
When the vines blossomed I rejoiced, even as ‘ Jonah was exceeding glad 
of his gourd.’ As the melons grew, Mrs. Nash and the children went to 
look at them so often that I built a stile, in order that they could get over 
the fence without climbing. When they commenced ripening I had such 
an abundance that I gave everybody on my plantation free access to the 
patch, marking those, however, which I wished to retain for the use of my 
family. Still I found on several occasions that those I had marked were 
gone, and the vines that bore them roughly used. I complained to Harry 
that some of the people had treated me badly in pulling my marked melons, 
but he laughed and shook his head knowingly. 

“* No, Maas Tom,’ he said; ‘de nigger dat steal yo watermillions got har 
all over him. Bar, sir, bar. Why, bless you, he know what you mark ’em 
for. Why, sartin he do. Bar mighty fond o’ sweet thins, Maas Tom, got 
great taste for watermillions. I see de vines pulled ’bout terrible, but I say to 
mysef, if I tell master he only laugh case I talk bout bars got so much sense.’ 

“After a moment’s thought, I concluded that Harry was pretty nearly 
right. So next morning, as soon as it was light enough to see along the 
barrel of my rifle and bring the sights in range, I shouldered the old piece 
and walked along the path to my watermelon patch. 

“At the corner of the field, within thirty yards of the stile, there was a 
rank growth of cotton, and I got over the fence and concealed myself in it. 
I had to wait but a few minutes, when I beheld one of the most striking 
illustrations of maternal affection and provident care I ever witnessed. Up 
the opposite side of the stile, out of the watermelon patch, came an old she- 
bear, walking on her hind legs and stepping carefully. In her right arm 
she held a baby of a little black cub, and in her left was a watermelon of 
the largest size. When she got to the top of the stile she looked warily 
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around. I raised my rifle instinctively, — from habit, as it were, — but low- 
ered the muzzle immediately. I would as soon have shot a woman with a 
baby in her arms. Then I laughed, not loud, for I did n’t want her to drop 
her watermelon, when I thought how much she really did look like big 
Kissiah, Jim’s wife, with a piggin of water on one arm and her black baby 
in the other. Mother Bear came down the stile carefully and slowly, and 
with her cub and her watermelon made her way into the swamp without 
knowing that a human eye had rested on her, or that a rifle-barrel had been 
levelled against her life.” 

At ten o’clock, by the light of a tallow candle, the servant showed me to 
my room, redolent of sage and sweet-marjoram. There was no carpet on 
the floor, but beside the bed and in front of the unpainted dressing-table 
were panther-skins, soft, warm to my feet, and neatly dressed. 

Next morning, we started off to survey my two sections of land. We took 
along a rifle, a shot-gun chambering about nine buckshot, and the three old 
hounds, intending to drive a deer or two. The land, as I had feared, was 
two thirds swamp. On our return I dropped a splendid doe. Nash could 
have knocked over a fine buck, but he said bucks were lean and poor 
eating in Louisiana after Christmas. 

After supper that evening I succeeded in getting my host on his old 
theme, bears. Of his stories I will give one more, and then I am done. 
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“When I was a little more than of age, I was fool enough to go to Texas 
to help Sam Houston fight the Mexicans. Luckily I missed the massacre 
at the Alamo, but I helped to capture Santa Anna. After the ‘Lone Star’ 
had. gained her independence I received a grant of land for my services. 
I immediately built an adobe house, established a ranch, and commenced 
raising cattle and mules. I soon had an opportunity of buying at a low 
figure a good number of mustang ponies from an old Comanche chief, who 
had.stolen them, I suppose, from the Mexicans away back on the Rio 
Grande. My cattle and mustangs were so wild in the large range around 
me that I could never catch them without a lariat, or lasso, as some people 
call it. So I became very expert in its use, As Old Harry says when he 
affects ‘Gumbo French,’ I had a great panchank for the lariat, and used 
it to take any game that was not too swift for my pony. Some men 
inherit an aptness of that sort ; my grandfather was a hunter on the Badkin, 
and came out with Boone to Kentucky. There my father was considered 
a tip-top shot, and when quite a young man he had killed as many Indians 
as he had bears. So I don’t claim any credit for my shooting or throwing 
the lariat, for it came to me as naturally as playing on the fiddle comes to 
some people. One day, however, a brown bear — they are twice as large 
as black bears — came very near capturing me with a lariat. It happened 
in this wise. 

“The Indians, from the hilly country to the west, or the Mexicans, would 
sometimes come to our corrals and steal our horses. One night they paid 
a visit to one of my neighbors, four or five miles from me, and stampeded 
his mustangs and some blooded stock he had brought out from Tennessee. 
So we collected a party and went after them. After two days’ hard riding 
we got sight of them on the edge of an open grove of pine-oaks. We came 
on them so suddenly that the rascals fled and left the stolen horses. 

“As the country had the reputation of being good hunting-grounds, we 
stayed a day to look after bears. I was so foolish as to start out hunting 
without my rifle, and had nothing but my lariat, which I tied fast to my 
saddle-bow, and a long knife in a sheath belted around my waist. As I was 
skirting a low hill I got sight of an immense brown bear. After a short 
chase I gained on him so fast that he came to a halt within the length of my 
lariat, and stood up facing me and showed fight. It was rash, I know, but 
my blood was up, and my old thong went uncoiling through the air, and 
the: noose encircled him about the shoulders, one fore-leg in front and the 
other behind. My pony wheeled as quick as lightning and away he went, 
dragging the bear, as large as himself, who came hobbling sideways like. 
We got into a level stretch, and I thought I was doing it nicely. There 
was a pine-oak a little ahead, and I was anxious to sheer off from it as I 
passed, for fear the bear would run along and get the other side of it. So 
I kept my eye on it; but although I thought my nag was going at a good 
pace we were some time getting even with it. Without looking behind I 
spurred desperately. Presently the pony, though he kept up the galloping 
motion, did not appear to make any headway. His feet beat the ground 
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rapidly. Bookety, bookety, bookety, went his hoofs, but it was only an up 
and down movement, for all the world like a little boy on a hobby-horse, 
Then taking a range with the tree, as the pony’s feet still kept up the 
motion, I found I was going backward! I cast a glance behind for an 
explanation of all this. There was the bear on his haunches leaning back 
with all his might and pulling in myself and the pony hand over hand, just 
as a sailor would pull on a halliard ! 

When the bear had hauled up so close that my pony smelt him, he stag- 
gered sideways and caught a glimpse of the beast, and then gave such an 
unearthly shriek as I never heard before nor since. Could I slip off and 
abandon the poor little nag to that devil of a brute? That was my thought, 
but I had n’t the heart to do it. The bear had shortened the distance 
between us to about twenty feet. Then suddenly a thought struck me; I 
drew my knife, and, parting the lariat, sunk my spurs rowel deep in the pony’s 
sides, and he bounded away like a rocket. He had scarcely made ten 
jumps when I heard two discharges that almost sounded like the report 
of one gun. Turning my head quickly, I saw the bear leap into the air, turn 
a half-summerset, and come down like a ton of lead wrapped in a blanket. 

“Two of the chaps who came in our party had witnessed his effort to 
haul me in with the lariat. They told me the bear reeled as I cut loose, 
but immediately stood up defiantly when he saw them, and of course was 
all the fairer mark. They were not more than forty feet off, and were going 
to fire just as I parted company with him, for they thought the play was 
getting serious. When the performance was over, these rascals laughed 
as if it was their last laugh. Jack Tomlin swore it was as good as going 
to the circus. I wondered that they could steady themselves suffi- 
ciently to draw a sight on the beast. I begged them to say nothing about 
it, and they promised. But before we got home they let it out; they said 
it was too good to keep. I quit hunting bears with a lariat after that. 

Ajax T. Lamon. 


OSHS 


A STORMY DAY’S PASTIME. 


$ LETTER for Laura,” announced Alfred, returning from the village, 
one sultry morning in July, and coming lazily up the steps to the 
shady piazza where his sisters were sitting. 

“© dear,” cried Laura, stretching out her hand languidly. “Now I shall 
have it to answer.” 

“ Very well, Miss Ungrateful!” retorted her brother; “if you don’t want 
it, *tis very easily disposed of”; and he held it down one of the cracks 
of the piazza floor, retaining only the least corner of it between his thumb 
and finger, as he looked up to see the effect; carelessly adding, “I don’t 
think Cousin Nannie would be much flattered, though.” 
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“Cousin Nannie!” screamed Laura, springing forward with all the de- 
sired animation. ‘“O you exasperating boy! Why didn’t you say it was 
from her? Al, Al! be good! You’ll certainly drop it! O, Emily, see how 
mean he is!” 

“He'll give it to you, presently,” replied her sister, serenely. “Come, 
Alfred, it is too hot for teasing.” 

“TI believe you, my boy,” returned the lad (whose present hero was the 
immortal Swiveller); and he lifted the letter slowly out of danger and into 
sight. “Here, Laura, only mind, I don’t want you to read it to me till 
you ’ve been through it twice by yourself, so that you won’t be stumbling 
and blundering over the words.” 

Laura, the impetuous, snatched it from him, scorning to reply. Her ex- 
pression of injured dignity soon changed, however, to a look of surprise 
and delight as she read, a delight that quickly claimed sympathy. “O 
lovely! lovely!” she cried; “just hear, Emily! Listen, Al! Cousin Nan- 
nie ’s coming home to-morrow, and Miss Dora Challis with her.” ~ 

“What, that jolly little body we met in the snow-bank?” said Alfred ; 
and Emily exclaimed, “O goody!” a remnant of nursery language that 
often escaped her still, when she was happily excited. 

“Yes,” continued Laura; “Cousin Nannie says, ‘You may expect me 
Wednesday morning, and I hope to bring Miss Dora with me. She can 
only stay till Friday morning, but I think we can enjoy much in two days.’” 

“ Of course we can,” echoed Emily. 

“ A croquet-party will be best,” suggested Laura. 

“ Pooh ! a boating excursion will be twice as good,” said Alfred. 

“Why not both?” interposed Emily, foreseeing an eager discussion. 
“We might have dinner early, say at one, then invite the Camerons to come 
at three and play croquet till five, when it will be cool enough to go out on 
the lake for an hour or two before tea.” 

“Yes, that will be splendid!” cried Laura, “and why can’t we have tea 
here on the piazza? O, we must, Em, it will be lovely ! ” 

“So it will!” responded Alfred, with a comical imitation of her enthu- 
siastic gestures and tone. “With a choice band of mosquitoes playing 
their favorite airs all around us; a train of foraging ants in rapid transit 
between our sugar-bowl and their own head-quarters, and a few attendant 
bats, fanning us with their noiseless wings! Yes, that will be lovely! it 
takes you, Laura, to plan for real practical comfort.” 

“For shame!” expostulated Emily. 

“Well, well,” added the boy, “settle it as you like, only please read over 
a fellow’s part to him before the curtain rises. He’s got gardening to do 
now, with the thermometer at go° in the shade, while you sit here and luxu- 
riate in your pink wrappers and white aprons, with nothing to do but fan 
yourselves.” He rolled off the lower step, where he had been lying, and 
walked away to the barn, pulling off his jacket as he went, and tossing 
it into an apple-tree, while an indignant chorus followed him. 

Laura. “ Nothing to do, sir / wish you had it on your conscience to 
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make a pudding for dinner, and cake for to-morrow, and the thermometer 
at 100° in the kitchen, I ’ve no doubt!” 
Emily. “Luxuriate indeed, with three pairs of your socks to mend!” 


Wednesday’s noon train brought Mrs. Durant and her friend. The 
weather being still very sultry, Alfred met them at the station, with two 
latge umbrellas, and escorted them to the house. Emily was waiting for 
them on the piazza, which looked delightfully cool and bowery, with its 
curtains of striped blue and white canvas, let down on the westerly side, 
chairs for five, and a little stand with fans and iced water. Emily beamed 
with welcome, and Laura, hearing their voices, ran up from the cellar, 
(where she had set her pudding to cool) and greeted them with joyful 
eloquence. At dinner she felt somewhat nervous at first, having attempted 
several unusual delicacies in honor of Miss Challis; but everything proved 
to be right, and Cousin Nannie’s appreciation being conveyed in many a 
bright look and approving nod, the young housekeeper’s brow soon cleared, 
her hands ceased to tremble, and she presided with equal grace and pleas- 
ure. After dinner they adjourned to the piazza, where they spent the whole 
afternoon, Alfred being unusually quiet and well behaved, listening to the 
conversation of the ladies, while busy rigging a little yacht. He was secretly 
making up his mind to a daring piece of gallantry ; for with all his sauciness 
he. was really shy, especially if his deeper feelings were touched. It was 
not until just before tea that he summoned courage to invite Miss Dora 
to go out in his boat with him that evening. She accepted the invitation 
frankly, and felt considerably surprised and complimented by his asking 
no one else. The evening proved delightfully pleasant, and from eight 
o’clock till nite the lady was rowed up and down the lovely wood-em- 
bowered lake by her now gentle and thoughtful young knight. Returning to 
the house, he accompanied her only to the door of the parlor, where, uttering 
a gruff “Good night, all,” he turned quickly away, ran up stairs, and went 
to bed in the dark. 


Thursday dawned fair, but very warm. 

“ Can we play croquet with the mercury above 90°, do you think, girls?” 
inquired Mrs. Durant at the breakfast-table; but Laura and Emily both 
declared, with highly heroic gestures, that they would play, or perish in the 
attempt. Their father shrugged his shoulders, saying he had long ago 
given up expecting any discretion where croquet was concerned. Alfred 
waited to hear what Miss Challis would say, and, finding she was fully as 
resolute as his sisters, volunteered to stand by with a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar, and refresh each player in turn. The heat steadily increased through 
the day, but though the girls went about their morning duties languidly, 
and with many a panting sigh, their courage did not fail; and three o’clock 
found them on the ground, looking charmingly fresh and cool in their white 
dresses, belted with brightly striped croquet ribbon, to match the stakes. 
Miss Challis’s lavender muslin and Mrs. Durant’s cloud-like gray, with 
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rose-colored ribbons, made a pretty contrast, and the Cameron girls soon 
appearing in gauzy green completed the bouquet of colors. A tureen filled 
with iced lemonade was in readiness on the piazza,.and after each one had 
taken a fortifying glass a game of six was arranged, Sam and Alfred having 
gone down to the boat. Before any one had reached the lower stake, the 
stirless heat which had prevailed was broken by a sudden rushing and 
fluttering sound among the leaves, and a decided coolness in the air. The 
game was so interesting, however, that little attention was given to the 
weather, until the sky became entirely overcast, and a column of dust was 
seen driven along the road beyond the lawn. 

“Ts there a shower coming ?” cried Nelly Cameron, nervously. 

“I’m a rover.! I’m first rover!” exclaimed Laura; and at the same 
instant a roaring gust of wind seemed to break upon and overwhelm them 
like a wave ; the tree-tops were lashed wildly together, hens gathered their 
broods with anxious cluckings, and great pattering drops began to fall like 
hail-stones on the drooping leaves. 

“ Run, girls, run!” cried Mrs. Durant, snatching up her ball, and grasp- 
ing Laura, who was insanely bent on “one more knock.” Like a startled 
covey of birds, the party fled towards the house, and not too soon, for white 
sheets of rain were drenching the croquet-ground as they gained the piazza, 
and a heavy bough of one of the oak-trees, twisted off by the wind, came 
crashing down just where Miss Challis had been standing. The boys 
came running up from the boat, wet to the skin, and for a few moments 
all was confusion. Doors and blinds were slamming, rain was pouring in 
at the open windows, the boys were calling for dry clothes, Nelly Cameron 
was almost in hysterics of nervous fear, her sister scolding and Emily 
caressing her; while the thunder crashed ever and anon with such artillery- 
like peals as are seldom heard; the blinding flashes of lightning were 
almost incessant, and the heavy down-pour of the flooding rain was heard 
through everything. Mrs. Durant and Miss Challis flew about shutting 
doors, windows, and skylights, sopping up pools and stopping leaks ; Laura 
waited on the boys, and Emily helped everybody, finding time even to 
soothe poor Hannah in the kitchen, who, crouched behind a door, her fat 
face pale with fear, eyes shut, and ears stopped, was uttering mingled 
groans and cries of “Save us all!” at every rattling peal. After a time, 
however, order and tranquillity were restored; the boys were re-habited, 
Nelly and the rain became quieter, Hannah was reported by Emily to have 
unstopped her ears and crawled up to her own room, and our party being 
re-assembled in the parlor, the question soon came up, “What shall we 
do?” There was not a ray of hope for any outdoor amusement, the wind 
having gone round to the east and the shower likely to end in a settled 
cold storm. 

Laura. “ Let’s dance.” 

Nelly C: “ Dance / when it’s still lightening? I would n’t set my feet on 
the floor for wor/ds /” 

Mrs. Durant, “We have battledore and shuttlecock, and graces. 
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Alfred. “OQ Cousin Nannie! we are sick of them both! We played so 

much when we were all getting well of the measles last spring. 1’ll tell 
you what, girls! Miss Dora can teach us some of those games she began 
to tell us about when we were blocked in the snow last winter.” 

Laura and Emily. “O yes! yes! Will you, Miss Dora? That’ll be 
just the thing! How bright of you, Al!” 

Miss Dora, “1 shall be happy to, if you would all like to try.” This 
question being carried by acclamation, she added, “ We tried ‘ Characters,’ 
did we not?” 

Laura. “O yes, and those agonizing rhymes! Don’t let us try them 
again ; my brain has not recovered yet from the efforts I made over them.” 

Miss Challis (laughing). “You must mean ‘Oracles,’ but I think I re- 
member you did bravely. Did we try ‘Candor’?” 

Emily. “No, let us begin with that.” 

Laura. “If there is no poetry to be written.” 

Miss Dora. “ Nothing of the kind, Laura ; it is a simple, nonsensical little 
game, that will do to begin with and help us forget our disappointment.” 

Mrs. Durant. “ Do we need pencils or paper ?” 

Miss Challis. “ No, only two packs of playing-cards, and we must all sit 
round the table.” 

Nelly C. “Good! then I can keep my feet up.” 

The cards being brought and the company seated, Miss Challis proceeded 
to deal one pack, thus giving six or seven cards to each person. Then, 
placing the other pack in the middle of the table face down, she touched 
the top card, saying solemnly, “Whoever has the mate to this will go to 
Europe within a year.” Turning it up, she revealed the ace of diamonds, 
All now eagerly examined their hands, and Emily joyously exclaimed, “It 
is I,” and threw down the corresponding ace. 

Miss Challis. “It is then your turn to prophesy ; be sure and not show the 
card till you have spoken.” Emily hesitated awhile, being rather oppressed 
by her sibylline responsibilities, but finally asked, “ Which of us will live to 
be a hundred years old? Two of spades.” After a moment of silence, she 
was greatly surprised to find the mate in her own hand. This obliged her 
to speak again, and now the cards declared that Alfred would become a 
millionnaire. His query was, “ Who will make a fortune by keeping a peanut- 
stand on the Common ?” 

Anna C. “O,horrors! J shall!” 

Miss Challis. “ Now you must be prophetess.” 

Anna. “O,1 never can. Well, if 1 must, I'll say the one who mates this 
will be married first.” 

Alfred. “Nonsense!” (flinging down his card with a very red face, and 
hastening to inquire) “Who'll never be married?” Every one laughed 
when Mrs. Durant threw down the matching card. 

Mrs. Durant. “Who is an ‘angel in the house’?” There was a pause 
for examination, and then all cried joyfully, “It is yourself, Mrs. Durant! 
It is indeed Cousin Nannie.” 

Alfred. “ Many a true word is spoken in jest.” 
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Mrs. Durant (slightly confused). “Who will be next President ?” 

Miss Challis (laughing). “1’m afraid J am that ‘Coming Woman.’ Who 
is secretly writing a book ?” 

Laura. “O dear, 7am! Who’ll read it?” 

Sam C. “I will.’ And so the questions and answers went merrily on 
till the cards were exhausted, and the young people being now quite lively 
and at ease, Miss Challis proposed to try something that required a little 
more ingenuity. “I think you will like ‘capping verses,’” she said. “I 
will begin by repeating some few lines of poetry, the first word of which I 
shall begin with A. My next neighbor must give a quotation commencing 
with B, and so on around the table.” 

Emily. “But I have never read much poetry.” 

Anna C. “ And I never can remember what I Aave read.” 

Nelly C. “1 know J can’t play that game.” 

Alfred. “What a set of shirks! I was going to beg off myself, but it 
is n’t fair for us all to desert Miss Dora, when she’s trying to please us. 
Come! let’s put on a brave face and all do the best we can. If we can’t 
remember tip-top poetry we can put in Mother Goose, can’t we ?” 

Miss Challis. “Thanks, brave ally! I certainly shall not be hard on any 
of you, but we will keep Mother Goose only for desperate necessity. 1 will 
take the lead, and I ’m sure you will all find it easier than you suppose. Two 
lines is enough to repeat, but if you choose you can give more, and any one 
may call for the author’s name if he pleases. 1 ll begin with Wordsworth. 

“** A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles,’ ” 

Mrs. Durant. “May 1 take B? I just remember something.” 

Laura. “ Do, Cousin Nannie, for I have a C all ready.” 

Mrs. Durant. 

“* Birds, birds ! ye are beautiful things ! 
With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings ; 
Where shall man wander, and where shall he dwell, 
Beautiful birds,.but ye come not as well?’ ” 

Miss Challis. “1 never heard that; you must repeat more of it to us 
by and by. Is it Barry Cornwall’s ?” 

Mrs. Durant. “No, Eliza Cook’s. Now, Laura, for your C.” 

Laura. 

“** Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.’ ” 

Alfred, “1 guess somebody ’s been reading her Christmas copy of Jean 
Ingelow. Come, Sam, it’s your turn.” 

Sam. “Can I quote our school reader, Miss Dora?” 

Miss Dora, “ Certainly.” 

Sam (blushing, but resolute). “ Here’s D, then. 


“ * Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove.’ ” 
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Miss Challis. “Good! 1 thank you, Mr. Cameron. E, Emily.” 
Emily. “¥ can’t remember anything but 


“** Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming, 
Ever of thee, ever of thee.’ ” 
Anna C. 
“* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


I remember that, for I had it to parse last week.” 

Alfred. “1 was hoping you could n’t think of anything, for I wanted to 
say ‘Fee, fi, fo, fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman.’ However, I 
had a G, too, thanks to Halleck, I believe. 


“ *Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.’” 


Nelly C. “Please skip me this once!” (diss Dora whispers to her.) 
“©, thank you; yes, I cam say that. 


“* Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honored and blest be the evergreen pine ! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line.’” 
Miss Challis. 
“*T did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.’ ” 
Mrs. Durant. 
* * Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving.’ ” 
Laura. 
“ * Kathleen, mavourneen, the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill.’” 
Sam C. 
“ * Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
“ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” / 
Was not spoken of the soul.’” 
Emily. 
“ ¢ Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave : 
And the evening, fair as ever, 


Shines on ruin, rock, and river.’” 


Anna C. 
** * Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried.’”” 


Alfred. 


“* Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had lowered.” 
Nelly C. 
“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 


Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door.” 


Miss Challis. “1 cannot remember any Q except in a verse from Nancy 
Lake’s story in ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
“ * Quite cross, a bit of string I beg, 
And tie it to his peg-top’s peg, 
And bang with might and main.’” 
Mrs. Durant. 
“* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain.’ ”’ 
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Alfred (aside). “Cousin Nannie was always famous for her nice rolls, 
but I didn’t suppose they would come in play here. I beg your pardon, 
Miss Dora. Is it my turn? I had an R all ready, about ‘ Rory O’Moore,’ 


but Cousin Nannie’s fleets have swept over me.” 
Laura. “Don’t be ridiculous, Al; it’s my turn, and I’m so afraid I shall 
forget the S I have been cherishing.” 
Alfred. “Silence, all!” 
Laura (determined not to be discomfited). 
“ ¢ Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
Li ; The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.’” 
Miss Challis. 
. “ ¢ There ’s no sorrow there, Jean, 
There ’s neither cold nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, — 
P In the land o’ the leal.’” 

Emily. 
“ © Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands,’” 
Alfred. 


“ *Vashti for pride 
Was set aside.’ 


Who dares to say the New England Primer is n’t first-class poetry ?” 
As no one could think of another V, the Primer carried the day. 


Mrs. Durant. 
“* “What ’s done we partly may compute 


But know not what ’s resisted.’ ” 

X baffled everybody, and was at last given up as impracticable. Y was 
at first thought difficult, but suddenly Laura and Mrs. Durant began at the 
same moment to say, 

“ © Ve banks and braes o’ bonny Doon,’” 
and Anna Cameron added, 
“*You must wake and call me early,’” 
and Alfred began to declaim, 
“* Ve mariners of England.’ ” 
Z, however, brought another long silence, but Miss Dora finally remem- 


bered Moore’s — 
“ Zelica, Zelica, the youth exclaimed,” 


and Laura recalled an acrostic that one of her schoolmates had written for 
Lizzie R——, a very nervous girl, in which these four lines occurred : — 


“ Zembla’s winds, with all their chill, 
Could not keep her quick hands still ; 
Zanzibar, with all its heat, 

Could not stay her restless feet.” 


And now, to every one’s astonishment, Mrs. Durant announced that it 


was tea-time, and the other games were postpuned until the evening. 
Laura D. Nichols. 
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The Story of the Pansy. [December, 


THE STORY OF THE PANSY. 


ONG years ago, there lived in the south of France a poor young wood- 
carver with his little lame sister. Their home was on the edge of a for- 
est, and often, as Paul sat at work, the glimpses he caught of swaying boughs 
“and flitting birds filled his mind with quaint and beautiful fancies, which un- 
der his skilful fingers took a visible form, and were carved into curious and 
delicate shapes. All day long his little sister rested on her low couch by 
the window, and busied her fingers in making the finest and mistiest of lace, 
while her corner was brightened by a box of pansies on the window-sill, 
where bloomed a profusion of these lovely flowers, with all the varied hues 
of a summer sunset. Thus the lives of these two young people flowed on for 
several happy years, till a sudden grief came upon them with bewildering force. 
The autumn had come, and the forest was beginning to lose its green 
beauty, when a fever broke out in the neighboring village, and raged with 
such terrible violence that all the inhabitants who were able to go, fled to the 
nearest towns, and soon, from among Paul’s many rich customers, not one 
was left. No one came to the cottage to buy his beautiful carvings, and his 
little sister’s lace was no longer in demand. Poverty was a new thing for 
the brother and sister, but they bore it bravely, trying to cheer each other 
with hopeful plans for the future, while they kept up at least the appearance 
of content. 

As the weeks passed on, the fever abated; but for some reason the cus- 
tomers were slow in returning, and it made Paul’s heart ache to see how 
pale and thin his sister had grown, how listlessly her hands lay folded in her 
lap, and how mournfully she gazed out of her window, past the pansies, to 
the blue sky that shone through the trees. He could not bear to see her 
fading, day by day, when he knew that strengthening food would soon re- 
store her. 

One sunny afternoon, Paul was crossing the wood on his way home, after 
a journey to the town, where he had been trying to sell his carvings. Hav- 
ing met with poor success, he was in a more despairing mood than ever. 
Right before him, in a leafy nook, were two plump pheasants, whose golden 
plumage shone in the shifting sunbeams. Suddenly a thought flashed into 
his mind, and without a moment’s hesitation he caught up a stone from the 
path and threw it with such good aim that one of the birds fell dead, while 
the other, with a shrill and frightened cry, disappeared in the dense under- 
growth. Paul picked up the lifeless bird and hastened home, with one idea 
filling his mind, — that now Aimée should have some nourishing food. 

Arrived at the cottage, he plucked the pheasant, and in a little while, hav- 
ing cooked a most savory supper, carried it in to his sister. The girl was 
lying back on her couch, tired and weak, but the pleasant odor of the broth 
made her turn her head with an eager curiosity that was in itself new and 
encouraging. Little. persuasion was required to induce her to taste it, and 
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her brother looked on with delight to see how heartily she enjoyed her sup- 
per, and how soon the blue bowl was handed back, quite empty. 

This was not Aimée’s last satisfactory meal, for Paul went often to the 
wood for game, and soon ‘the lace-pillow was again brought out, while the 
young girl’s fingers flew as fast as ever over their pretty work. 

All this time Paul had never been troubled with scruples concerning his 
right to the game which he killed. He knew, it is true, that the forest be- 
longed to a certain baron, who was said to be a stern and cruel landlord ; yet 
the young man had so long looked upon the wood as his home, had been so 
accustomed to bring from it fagots for his hearth, flowers and moss and 
birds’ eggs for Aimée, and to wander through it at his pleasure, that it was 
by a sudden and painful shock that he was brought to find himself in the 
wrong. It was through an innocent question from his sister that Paul first 
saw his fault, and then the consciousness of wrong-doing, the dread of pun- 
ishment, the fear of disgrace and of separation from Aimée, made his life 
seem a burden too heavy to be borne. The poor fellow’s grief and remorse 
were intense, yet he felt sure that Aimée, deprived of nutritious food, would 
soon sink back into her old feeble condition. Tortured by these thoughts, 
he resolved to go but once more to the wood, and after that to try all other 
expedients, even to the selling of his beloved carving-tools, to gain the 
money they so much needed. 

It was quite late in the fall, yet the air was mild and pleasant, and Aimée 
sat at her favorite window, with the flush of the sunset on her face, and her 
fingers caressing the velvety petals of the pansies, Paul lingered beside her 
a moment, then left the cottage and took a winding path through the wood 
and was soon out of sight. The young girl sat watching the clouds till it 
was quite dark, then nestled in a corner of her couch to await her brother’s 
return. The darkness deepened, the stars came out one by one, and soon 
the rustling leaves and sighing breeze sent Aimée far into the land of 
dreams. The night wore away and the lonely child still slept ; but the first 
red light of morning found Paul lying in utter misery on the floor of the vil- 
lage prison. The evening before, he had been caught by the baron’s keeper 
with two pheasants in his pocket, and, being unable to deny the charge of 
poaching, had been thrown into the jail, to wait till his landlord had heard 
of the arrest. 

The baron had been lately married, and was still in that blissful state that 
Story-tellers declare should follow marriage. He was sitting over his late 
breakfast, enjoying the society of his young and lovely wife, when the pleas- 
ant scene was interrupted by the arrival of a messenger who came to inform 
him of Paul’s capture on the previous night. The baron’s wrath was deeply 
kindled at the idea of such depredations upon his property, and his wife was 
much distressed to hear of the misfortune that had fallen upon the poor 
wood-carver, at whose cottage she had been a frequent visitor. She tried to 
soften the baron’s anger, but only made matters worse, and finding that her 
husband was implacable, she left him with the charitable intention of consol- 
ing poor little Aimée. 

VOL. VII.— NO. XII. 48 
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The girl was alone, suffering the most agonizing suspense concerning her 
brother, and when the kindly lady, as gently as possible, told her of his fate, 
the depth and abandonment of her grief were heart-rending. No amount of 
reasoning, no hopeful words, were of any avail, — Aimée could only lie back 
on her couch, white and frail like a crushed flower, and dumb and bewildered 
with grief. After vain attempts at consolation, the baroness left her, re- 
turned home and sent a servant to the cottage to take care of Aimée, and 
then sought her husband. 

He was alone, and at his wife’s step the shadows left his face, only to re- 
turn with deeper gloom when she began to plead the cause of the poor boy 
and his sister. Her eloquent story of their trials and temptations was all in 
vain, but when at last she used woman’s most potent argument, tears, the 
inflexibility of the baron’s determination began to give way, and at last he 
consented to a sort of compromise. On the sideboard was a large oaken 
punch-bowl, a marvel of graceful form and skilful carving, around whose 
brim the workman’s genius had fashioned a slender vine intermingling with 
oak leaves and ivy berries. The condition of Paul’s freedom was, that he 
should make a piece of carving that should surpass even this wonder of 
beauty ;. but, as the bowl was the work of a famous German artist, the 
baroness did not dare to indulge in many hopes of te young man’s success. 
However, she immediately hastened to his prison, carrying the bowl with 
her, and, on being admitted by the jailer, found Paul in the depth of despond- 
ency. He was grateful for her interest in his trouble, but her account of the 
baron’s promise gave him little hope. After her depariure, the baroness 
sent him materials for working, as well as many encouraging messages, but 
her kindness was of no avail. The knife refused to obey his hand, and the 
wood obstinately refused to take any but the most commonplace and un- 
graceful shapes. 

All this time poor Aimée remained at the cottage, waiting anxiously for 
the result of her brother’s labor, sending him words full of love and hope, 
and begging him to work hard for her sake. The baroness came often to see 
her, and one day, when the young girl seemed more hopeful than usual, she 
asked her kind friend to stop at the jail on her way home, to leave a message. 
When the words had been repeated many times, Aimée gathered a few of her 
pansies from the little box in the window, to brighten her brother’s gloomy 
room, and then, with many promises and last words, the lady departed, 
carrying her flowers. 

The jailer admitted her, as usual, but, on entering the cell, she saw that 
Paul was sleeping, so she laid the pansies beside him, and went away. The 
young man slept a long time, and, on awaking, his eyes were greeted by the 
bunch of bright flowers, whose presence seemed to fill the whole room with 
light, for they brought back the picture of his home, especially of Aimée’s 
window, with the trees waving outside, and the sunshine strear-ing in. The 
thought of that little sister and that pleasant home filled his soul with a new 
hope, and, seizing his tools, he went to work with all the eagerness of a 
newly formed purpose. He carved all day long, and, when darkness came, 
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went to rest in a happier frame of mind than before, while the pansies kept 
watch over his sleep during the night. 

The days wore on, and Paul worked from early morning till the last ray of 
daylight. The beautiful work went on rapidly, and as it approached comple- 
tion his spirits rose more and more until at last the eventful day came when 
it was announced as finished. The baron and his wife went to the jail quite 
early, and found the young workman in an agony of suspense. His fears 
vanished, however, when with trembling hands he uncovered his work, and 
a slanting sunbeam bathed it in a flood of golden radiance. He had made a 
little work-table, carved of oak, in shape as graceful as a flower. Around 
the margin was a wreath of pansies, their petals so thin and fine that it 
seemed as if they stirred in the breeze, while the pointed leaves contrasted 
well with the finished roundness of the flowers. All down the one slender 
pedestal of the table the delicate buds and leaves blossomed and twined, 
crowding about the base in lovely and fantastic shapes. The baroness held 
the punch-bowl beside Paul’s dainty work, but the oak leaves around its 
brim seemed coarse in comparison. The baron, taken by surprise, declared 
that the wood-carver’s liberty had been fairly earned, and promised to for- 
give past offences, and to supply him with work in the future. 

That very day saw the brother and sister once more united ; and while 
Aimée nestled close to Paul in perfect content, he said, with a glance at the 
box in the window, “ Ah, Aimée ! it was your bunch of pansies that brought 
us together, after all!” and ever since that time, though Paul and Aimée 
are long forgotten, the flower has been called /a delle pensdée, — “the 
beautiful thought.” 

Marguerite G. Townsend. 


eos CUCHAO I~ 


“GIVE THEM MOTHERS.” 


HREE little white-robed darlings saying their evening prayer, 
Their dimpled fingers folded, with grieved and serious air, 
Were asking the gracious Father to pity the helpless brood 
The cruel fires had left alone, to want for homes and food. 


Following sweetly the mother’s voice, they prayed for shelter warm 
For the suffering little children out in the dark and storm; 

That loving hearts might take them in, and willing arms infold, 
And shield them from the darkness, the hunger, and the cold. 


The mother paused a moment ere she said the soft “amen”; 

Listening if either little voice had more last words, — and then 

Sweet little Lulie faltered out, not waiting for the others, 

“ Dear God, they ’ll be so lonesome, won’t you please to give them mothers ?” 
Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 








> OUR YOU 


1G. CON’ 


MY OCCIDENTAL FRIEND. 


HE individual who forms the subject of this sketch belonged to a very rare 

species indeed ; for the American travellers in Europe are, as a general rule, 
the most intelligent people there, —in confirmation of which statement the writer has 
only to add that he was one himself not long ago. However, as there must be excep- 
tions to every rule, there are occasional exceptions to this one; like my friend Mr. 
Smith, whom I met in Italy. 

Mr. Smith had originally been a coal-heaver, or something of that sort, but had 
managed to scrape up a fortune ; and, as he himself informed me, he enjoyed an income 
of forty dollars fifty-two and a half cents a day. Not knowing what else to do with 
his money, of course he must make the grand tour; so he had started off from 
America with his family and two huge carpet-bags crammed full of Murray’s hand- 
books, whilst a very small ditto served to carry the extra linen and other necessaries 
of the community. From the time he introduced himself to me, in a store in Flor- 
ence, till his departure from that city, I had no peace ; for, as he expressed himself 
anxious to see the curiosities, of course I offered my services. I remember one bright 
afternoon I went to his hotel, and met the whole party on the steps, about to set 
out on an excursion. 

‘* Hullo, Richard !” exclaimed Mr. Smith, as soon as he caught sight of me (he 
never could get my name right, and called me invariably by the first one that came 
into his head). ‘‘ You here, are you? Glad to see you. Me and my folks is just 
a goin’ to take a walk, and we ‘d like you to come with us ; won’t yer?” 

‘* All right, sir,” said I; ‘‘ where shall we go?” 

** Wal, we have n’t quite decided yet.” Here he took out his pocket-book and 
looked very profound for several minutes. ‘‘I say, Jim! you know where the king 
lives, don’t yer?” 

I assented to this, wondering what in the world was coming next. 

‘Wal, Bob, me and my folks wishes to make his acquaintance. Ef he don’t 
understand English, you know, you can interpret for us, — can’t yer?” 

I stood quite aghast at the proposition. Why, for all I knew, the sentinels who 
guarded the entrance to the royal mansion, and looked as fierce as several Pompeys, 
might run us through with their bayonets, if they only took the fancy to do so. I 
did n’t say as much to Mr. Smith, however, but I did represent to him that he would 
n’t be able to get in; that, even if he did, the king might take it as an insult, and — 
and — in fact, there was no knowing what might n’t be the consequences, till I had 
so worked on the fears of the female part of the community that they stoutly declared 
‘* they were n’t a goin’ any how.” 

Mr. Smith did n’t see how it was possible that Victor Emanuel would n’t be highly 
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flattered to shake hands with ‘‘a scion of the greatest country in the world,” as he 
modestly expressed himself, but after a time he too gave in, muttering something 
about the *‘ darned country ” and “liberty,” the full import of which I did not catch, 
but which I have no doubt was very grand, as his ‘‘folks” seemed to be much im- 
pressed by it. 

But Mr. Smith had still another idea in his head, from which I found it impossible 
to dissuade him. He had heard that Garibaldi was in Florence, on a flying visit, 
and, as I unhappily knew where that hero’s residence was, he made me lead him 
there, whether or no. I can’t help wishing now that we had seen Garibaldi, the 
meeting would have been so exceedingly ridiculous ; but unfortunately, or fortunately 
as I then thought, he wasn’t in ; he had just left Florence, the porter said. Mr. 
Smith was in a state of the most ludicrous misery upon this ; but his ‘‘ folks” con- 
soled themselves by cutting off shreds from the apron of a little child, whom they 
took to be Garibaldi’s son. I suppose they intended to keep them as relics to show 
to their friends when they returned to America ; all I know is they threw them away 
as soon as the porter, who was highly tickled at the attention paid it, claimed the 
paternity of the infant himself. 

Well, we left Garibaldi’s house in disgust, and sauntered along the beautiful Lung’ 
Arno for some time.in moody silence, till a bright idea struck me. ‘* Mr. Smith,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘if we wait here long enough, we shall see the king pass by. It’s about 
the time he usually returns from his evening drive.” 

“You don’t say!” returned my companion, now quite restored to his usual 
equanimity of temper ; “‘let’s wait, then.” 

We didn’t have to wait very long, however. I soon caught sight of the king’s 
ugly face, and, as his carriage rolled by, nudged Mr. Smith’s elbow. ‘*That’s 
Victor Emanuel!” I said, at the same time taking off my hat to his Majesty, who 
returned the compliment in a way that showed the royal manners had been properly 
attended to. 

As soon as the equipage had passed, I turned to my companion, and never did I 
see such a picture of astonishment as he presented. Why, he had expected to behold 
the king seated in a magnificent chariot drawn by ever so many milk-white steeds, 
a crown on his head, and a sceptre in his hand ! 

‘*I say, Jack,” he remarked, when he had somewhat recovered his composure, 
** do you know the king? I saw him bow to you.” 

I explained that Victor always bowed to anybody, no matter whom, that bowed to 
him, upon which Mr. Smith declared he ’d waylay him on the morrow, and see if 
his Majesty would bow back to him. Whether he ever carried his intention into 
execution or not I can’t say, as he left Florence within a day or two afterwards, and 
I never saw him more. 


W. S. Walsh, age 17. 
Campen, N. J. 


THE LAST VISIT OF SUMMER. 


THE other night, after all my day’s work was done, I lay musing of the past season. 
Altogether it had been a pleasant one ; I have had many pleasures and few and slight 
troubles. At length my thoughts turned to the coming season, and to the many 
pleasures I was expecting, and my heart beat faster — as what juvenile heart will not ? 
— to know that Christmas, merry Christmas, was fast approaching. 
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My mind was busily employed in deciding about a Christmas present for Katie, 
when I heard a low, sweet voice, that sounded very near me, say, ‘‘ My child!” 
Hastily turning my head, I saw a figure standing close beside me. I started up in 
alarm, but something in the gentle face reassured me; I lay down again and looked 
at my strange visitor. It was a female figure, clad in a misty white robe, with a soft 
rosy glow like that of evening clouds upon it ;.a wreath of half-faded flowers rested 
on her brow, and a few garlands were scattered over the robe. I looked up in her 
face, and noticed with surprise that though: the hair was silvery white, the face was 
sweet and youthful. 

As I finished my hasty scrutiny the gentle voice said again, ‘* My child, I am 
Summer, the Summer of the past. My last hour is nigh, and I make you a last 
visit before I go. Tell me, have you any message for the dear ones on high? Can 
you tell me any good and noble deed which you have done, that I may tell them 
of it?” 

**O kind spirit!” cried I, in my eagerness forgetting all fear, ‘‘ tell me, do you 
go to them, my dear ones?” 

‘* Ay,” replied the Spirit, with gentle seriousness, ‘I go to my Father, — he who 
sent me to do my mission here ; and if your loved ones are with him, I go to them.” 

** Wait!” cried I, ‘‘ wait till I think of some noble, worthy act !” 

But, alas! run my memory back as far as I might, no really noble act could I 
find. I might have done a kind deed in an impulse of generosity, but only from 
an impulse ; no higher motives prompted me. 

I turned, sobbing, to the Spirit of Summer, saying, ‘‘ Alas! I can find no worthy 
deed. O kind Spirit, only wait, and I will do a good deed, so that I may send a 
loving message to those who have gone before.” 

But the Spirit said, tenderly, “ No, my child, my hour has come; but when the 
next summer is ended, then, darling, strive to be able to say, ‘I have done a noble 
deed.’” 

I looked lovingly up to the sweet face, but a change had come, the hair had 
bleached to a more snowy hue, and the flowers were entirely faded now. Then, as I 
looked, the happy, free Spirit of Summer unfolded its white wings, and rested not 
till it was in the Shadow of the Great White Throne. I started up: there lay my 
school-books on the lounge, and the wild autumn winds whirled the dying leaves 
to the ground. And then and there my heart determined to have not one but many 


good deeds to tell the next Spirit of Summer. 
Annie G. Sheldon, age 13. 


THANKSGIVING. 


It was the night before Thanksgiving, and the fairies were busy at work doing little 
good deeds, such as only fairies can do, to make the morrow as pleasant to everybody 
as it could be. 

Coming home from his work was a poor man, who looked longingly at the stalls 
filled with turkeys, ducks, geese, and chickens. He asked the price of one of them, 
and, when he was told, he sighed because he had. not money enough to pay for it, 
and he thought of his wife and little children at home, — how disappointed they would 
be at not having a turkey for Thanksgiving. Then came the little fairy and whis- 
pered in the shopman’s ear. 
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‘* You could make somebody very happy, if you only would.” 

The seller of turkeys looked at the poor man, and seemed to read his thoughts in 
his face. 

‘* Take the turkey, and never mind the money,” he said. 

The poor man took it and went on his way rejoicing, thinking how glad his little 
children would be. 

Sitting alone in a beautiful room was a lady weeping and mourning the loss of her 
little child, who had gone to live with God, and she thought, ‘‘I wish there was no 
such day as Thanksgiving ; I have nothing to be thankful for, I am sure.” 

The good little fairy came just then, and said to her, ‘* You have other children 
and a good husband, — why do you not try to make home pleasant for them? Your 
little child is happy.” 

The lady thanked the fairy for reminding her of her duty; Thanksgiving day 
became very pleasant to her, and she said, ‘* How wrong it was for me to say I had 
nothing for which to be thankful !” 

Thus do the little fairies go around every year before Thanksgiving, trying to do 
good and making everybody happy. 

Lizzie Shackford, age 11. 


OUR LITTLE WREN. 


For the last week everything has been covered up with snow, and the little birds 
have had a good deal of trouble to find something to eat. The snowbirds and wrens 
have come around the door every day to find crumbs. I should like to tell you what 
happened to a little wren last Saturday. 

One came into our shed kitchen to find something to eat, and fell into a bucket 
of water that stood there. We couldn’t tell how it got in, but there we found it 
fluttering, and all wet and cold. Mamma gave us a flannel cloth to wrap it in, and 
we put it in a little basket before the sitting-room fire. 

Pretty soon papa came in; he thought it was dry, so he took it out on the porch. 
When he opened his hand the poor little thing could not fly, but only fluttered off 
on the snow, and in an instant was snapped up by Luta, my cat, who had followed 
us. Then we thought our little pet was gone, after all; but mamma snatched Luta 
up so quickly that she had only time to give it a squeeze. We brought the bird 
in again, and to our great joy found it was not hurt. Brother Tom stayed out to 
give Luta a good rolling in the snow. What does make cats so bad? Yet I like 
my Luta. 

The little wren hopped around the room, but it could not fly much ; and we began 
to think what we should do with it through the night. Tom has a box of Crandall’s 
building-blocks, he got on Christmas ; so we made a cage of them, and put birdy 
in ; we gave him some bread-crumbs, which he really ate, although we did not expect 
he would touch them. 

In the morning we found him quite well and saucy. We took him out, and away 
he flew to a rose-bush by the porch, where there were three other wrens sitting. 
They all twittered away at a great rate. I do wonder whether he knew that we had 


saved his life twice. 
Gracie V. Vanness, age 10. 
Boons Co., Ky. 
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SWEET ROBINS.* 


RosIns, robins, sweet robins 
Are merrily singing to-day 

The sweetest and ciearest song-snatches, — 
The dear little sprites in their play ! 


The great swaying trees in the orchard 
Keep time with the dash of the breeze, 

And the cheery notes come like a chorus 
From their choir in the old apple-trees! 


Singing and singing so sweetly, 
With their ceaseless trilling to-day, 

The robins, like cunning enchanters, 
Have conjured my reason away. 


Like a dream comes a vision of summer, — 
Though ’t is far in the fall of the year, 
And the rustling forest leaves whisper, 
‘*?T is coming, the winter-time drear.” 


And I cry to the robins, — ‘‘ Sweet robins, 
Can you sing when all joy is away? 

I grieve for my dewy-lipped roses, 
That blushed deeper red every day, 


**Till the chill winds came, —ah, so cruel ! 
And breathed on their low garden bed ;— 

They went like the snow in the midday, 
And my garden lies empty and dead!” 


“Ah! maiden, you hear not the robins’ 
Sweet words, that they sing you to-day ; 
Do you think we ’re such giddy young fellows 

That our singing is all robin-play ? 


“Ah! I tell you, there ’s something lies deeper 
Than the glow of the robin’s red breast ; 

A firm faith in something above us, 
That will rule the whole year as is best. 


**And we know, come the blast as it pleases, 
Let Winter run wild as he may, 

There ’s a spring, in the days that are coming, 
That will drive the chill breezes away.” 


Oh! the robins, robins, sweet robins 
Are cheerily singing to-day, 
Dropping sweetest of bird-songs about ‘them, - 
The red-breasted sprites, as they play ! 
Tusxecee, Ala. “* Willie Wilde,” age 18. 
* Some of our readers may need to be told that the robin, like many other summer birds of the 
North, appears as a fall and even a winter bird in Alabama. — EpiToxs 
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OUR THANKSGIVING, 


** To-MORROW is Thanksgiving day,” mother said on Wednesday afternoon. ‘‘ We 
can’t have any company, but when the boys come home they will kill a turkey and 
we shall have a nice little time all to ourselves.” Then she contimued, “‘ You will 
make the dressing, won’t you, Jennie?” 

Of course we all laughed, for she alluded to the time when Jen and I were keeping 
house, and she made some in such a scientific way that if we had eaten any more 
than a cubic inch of it we should surely have been sick for two or three days. But 
Jen was older now by three years, and knew better; nevertheless she would n’t 
promise to make the dressing alone, but told mother to call on her if she wanted any 
help. So mother was content, and went back into the kitchen to superintend the 
making of cake. 

About dusk she returned and said, anxiously, ‘‘I wonder why the boys have n’t 
come in. I wrapped Johnny up pretty warm, but they have stayed out so long I 
am afraid he will get cold. I was careful to tell them to be suze and come home 
before dark, so that they could catch a turkey.” 

‘They will be home pretty soon,” Jen said, and then we heard them come up the 
piazza and open the door. But it was only the two oldest, looking very much fright- 
ened as they eagerly inquired if Johnny had come home. 

‘** No,” we said, and the youngest boy, Elmer, burst into tears, and told how Rover 
had started a rabbit and Will had followed, leaving him to take care of Johnny ; but 
he, seeing the rabbit nearing its home, ran to head it. He succeeded, and in the 
excitement of the chase forgot all about two-year-old Johnny. When, after the lapse 
of ten or fifteen minutes, they went back to where they left him, they could not find 
him ; they had spent the last hour in the vain endeavor, and finally, when the sun 
‘went down behind the clouds, they had retraced their steps, faintly hoping they would 
find him at home. 

Just as Elmer finished, father came in, saying it was raining and that he thought 
it was going to be a very cold night. When we told him Johnny was lost, he started 
instantly with the boys and Isaac, the hired man, to hunt for him. 

The wind moaned around the house and dashed the rain against the windows, and 
it was dreadful to think of Johnny out in it all, with no one to keep the rain or wind 
off of him. Jen and I sat at the fire shivering, and mother walked the floor, going 
to the door at the slightest sound to look out into the night and imagine she saw them 
coming up the path. Finally the rain stopped, and about eleven o’clock we heard the 
click of the gate. There was no mistake this time ; and, hastening to the door, we 
met father carrying something so white and cold we could hardly think it was our 
Johnny. 

But it was our Johnny, and a little proper treatment made him alive enough in a 
few minutes to tell us, in his queer dialect, that he ‘‘ sought ’e rain ’ou’d kill him mos’ 
a deaf,” and other similar things. 

Johnny was found, and it seems to me no one ever kept Thanksgiving with more true 
thankfulness than we did the next day, not even the Pilgrims themselves. 

Mary Thomas. 


ScHooLcraFT, KaLamazoo Co., Michigan. 























AULD ROBIN GRAY.—AN ILLUSTRATED BALLAD. 


[Illustrated Ballads form a charming entertainment for a winter evening, as they 
require slight rehearsal, and little or no scenery. They can be very effectively per- 
formed in any parlor by children of any age who possess a good ear for time and a 
thorough appreciation of the spirit ot the song. The words must be distinctly sung 
by a performer who may be concealed from view of the audience if preferred. As 
each line is sung, the actors must present, in pantomime, its appropriate action in exact 
time to the melody. In the July ‘* Young Folks ” was given the comic “ Villikens 
and his Dinah” ; and we here present, as a specimen of the pathetic ballad, the ever- 
popular Au/d Robin Gray, some of the lines of which are slightly altered, to adapt 
it for this purpose. The following is an exact description of the manner in which it 
has been performed with great success before thousands of persons. The abbrevia- 
tions, R., L., and C., indicate the righ?, deft, and centre of the stage.] 


CHARACTERS. 


Autp Rosin Gray, gray suit, knee-breeches, long vest plaid, white wig or powdered hair. 

Jami, kilt, plaid, pea-jacket, sailor hat. 

Jeannit, plaid skirt tucked up over white, white waist, black bodice, plaid scarf. 

Mortner, black or brown dress, white kerchie/, white apron. 

FATHER, gray or brown suit ; wrapped in plaid, left arm in sling. 

Furniture. 1st SCENE, crown for JAMIE. 2d SCENE, two chairs, R., for PARENTS, small chair, 
C., at small spinning-wheel. 3d Scene, box for doorstone,C. 4th Scene, great chairs, with pil- 
lows, quilt, etc., for Rosin, C., small table, cup, medicine. 


SCENE I —Jamip, R., and Jeannit, L., discovered in attitude of parting lovers, C. 


Young Jamie loved me well, and sought me for his Jamin kneels on left knee. 
bride, 

But saving a crown he had nothing else beside. Jamie shows crown piece ; both sadly shake their 
heads. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie ga’ed tosea, Jamiz Joints off, L., and exit, L., at the word 
“ sea.” 

And the crown and the pound were a’ baith for me. JEanniz follows him three steps, parts, comes for- 
ward sadly, with clasped hands. 

(Curtain falls. 


SCENE II. — Fatuer and Motuer in chairs, L., Jeannit, C., at wheel, hands clasped in lap. 


He had na’ been gone a year and a day, Jeannie in attitude of despair, hands clasped. 
When my father brake his arm, and our cow was Looks sadly at her father. 
stolen away, 
My mother she fell sick, my Jamie at the sea, Turns toward her mother. 
And Auld Robin Gray came a courtin’ to me. 
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Rosin Gray enters L., or C., kneels to Jeannis and takes her right hand; she turns away in dis- 
gust and looks down. 


My father could not work, my mother could not spin, Rosin Gray points to each, JEANNIE sadly watches 
his motions. 

I toiled day and night, but their bread I could not JEANNIE sfins at wheel, C, ‘ 

win, 
Auld Rob maintained them baith, and with tears Rosin hneels and implores with tears. 
in his e’e, 

Said, “‘ Jeannie, for their sakes, O, pray, marry JEANNIE ‘urns away as he takes her hand. 

me.” 

My father urged me sair, my mother did na’ speak, Jeannie is Jed by Rosin ecross to her PARENTS, 
and kneels with her hands across her MOTHER’S 
lap. 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to MoTHER regards JEANNIE earnestly as she kneels 

break, before her, R. 

So they gied him my hand, tho’ my heart was on Rosin crosses from C. to R., takes JEANNIE’S 

the sea, hand from MoTHER. 

And Auld Robin Gray was a gude man to me. Rosin ads JEANNIE fo C., and draws her hand 
through his arm, looking fondly at JEANNIE, 
who looks sadly down. 

[Curtain falls. 


SCENE III.— Jeannis discovered sitting at door, very sad. 


I had na’ been his wife but weeks only four, 

When sitting so mournfully at my own door, She slowly lifts her head from her hand. 

I saw my Jamie’s ghost, for I could not think it he, Jamie enters, L. JEANNIE, in fright, motions 
him away. 

Till he said, “I’ve come home, love, to marry thee.”” They rush into each other's arms. 

O, sair did we greet and mickle did we say, They bow their heads, then lift their heads as if 
conversing. 

We took na kiss at all, I bid him gang away, JEANNIE pushing him away, exit Jamie sadly, L. 

For I will do my best a good wife for to be, JEANNIE comes forward, extends her hands. 

For Auld Robin Gray is very kind to me. Sinks back into her seat, bowed with sorrow. 

[Curtain falls. 


SCENE IV. —Rosin at C., in armchair, propped up by cushions or pillows. 


The nights were long and sad, the days were dull JEANNIE dends over him, R. 
and wae, 

But that which grieved me most was Auld Robin JEANNIE smooths his hair from his forehead. 
Gray, 

He sickened day by day, and nothing would he take, JEANNIE passes cup from table, R., which he re- 

Suses. 

But said, ‘‘ Tho’ I am like to die, ’tis better for JEANNIE kneels for the old man's blessing. 
her sake. 

Is Jamie come?” he said, and Jamie by us stood, Jamiz enters, L. 

“I’ve wronged you sair,” he said, ‘now let me Rosin grasfs Jamir’s hands. 
do some good. 

I give you all, young man, my houses and my kine, Jamig kneels, L., and Rosin points off, L. 

And the good wife herself, who should not have JEANNIE kneels, he joins their hands, they bow 
been mine.” their heads for his blessing. 

We kissed his clay-cold hands, a smile came o’er They rise, lift his hands to their lips, and then 
his face, suffer them to drop heavily. 

Said Jamie, “‘ He is pardoned before the Throne JAMIE Joints up, L., one hand on arm of chair. 
of Grace ! 

O Jeannie, see that smile ! forgiven I’m sure is he. JAMIE turns to JEANNIE. 

Who could resist temptation while hoping to win Rosin falls back in death, JeaANNIE kneels, R., 
thee?” Jamis Joints up, L. 

[Curtain falls, 


Arranged by G. B. Bartlett. 
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A STRING OF FISH, — HIDDEN. 
No. 95. 


The elephant packs his clothes in sacks, 
And starts for the classic hub, 
And dines on hops and grasshopper chops 
In the shade of a cedar-tub. 
He sings a psalm on Dorchester Heights, 
While the mermaidens hark to the tune, 
And exclaim, ‘Thy music, O darling, de- 
lights, 
And is melting as zephyrs of June.” 
So he sailed away for a year or more, 
Till he reached a cerulean coast, 
And cried, “ Now I ’ve come to so level 
a shore, 
Triumphal I butter my toast.” 
Hitty Maginn. 


FALSE ARITHMETIC. — No. 96. 


81. Misfortunes seldom come singly. 

[(Miss 4 tunes) (cell dome) (co me)s 2x g ly )] 

82. Sir Humphrey Davy. 

83. Shoo Fly. 

84. Dombey and Son. 

85. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

8. 1. Goldenrod. 2. Traveller's delight. 3. 
Crown Imperial. 4. Blood beets (beats). 5. Plane 
(plain). 6. Nose-gay. 

87. 10 + 2 = 12, 


1. 
2. 12. 
3- 


12. 


+ 


4-2 
6X2 12. 
2442 


54 
88. “ All places yield to him ere he sits down.” 
— Coriolanus, Act 1V., Scene V/I, 
. 1. London. 2. Paris. 3. Constantinople. 
5. Madrid. 6. Lisbon. 7. Berlin. 


4 Berne. 
8. Athens. 9. Frankfort. 10, Hague. 11. Brus- 


The Evening Lamp. 
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ANAGRAM BLANKS.—No. 97. 
Fill the blanks with the same word transposed, 
1. We found the —— standing on the 


2. We had to —— some meat while 
out ——. 
3. The sailors are going to have fine 
— after reaching their ——. 
4. The —— came through the ——. 
“Ed. Ward.” 


WORD SQUARES. 


No. 98. 
My jirst our fathers have to pay. 
My second covers endless day. 
My ¢hird could fiddle while Rome burns. 
My fourth is watched around the turns. 
Aleck. 


ILLUSTRATED WORD SQUARE. — No, 99. 


3- Cornelian. 


92- 1. Diamond. 
7 Pearl. 8. 


4 Opal. 5. Topaz. 6. 

Agate. 9. Onyx. 10. Amethyst. 
93. Foundation Words: Carpet, Racket. 
Cross Words: CaR, AttilA, ReliC, PucK, 

ErasE, TrouT. 

94: The snail sees nothing but its own shell, 
and thinks it the greatest palace in the universe. 
((The’Xs nail) (C’s) (o= nothing) (butt) (it s)(orum) 

(shell) & (th ink’s) it the (great S t) (pal ace) i 

the (U nigh verse.)] 











lan leading serial story for next year will be 
a sequel to “ Jack Hazard and His For- 
tunes,” entitled 


“A CHANCE FoR HimseEtr.” 


In it we shall meet Jack and Lion once more, 
and some other old acquaintances. It will be 
continued throughout the year. 

We shall also publish a remarkable story called 

“Crusoe Lirs,” 

written by Rev. R. D. Carter, of Mississippi, who 
assures us that every word of his extraordinary 
narrative is true. In it he relates how, in his 
youth, he was cast away on a lonely island in 
the Pacific Ocean, and through what strange ad- 
ventures he passed, until, after several months of 
actual Crusoe life, he escaped from his fearful 
solitude. This story will begin in January, and 
run through five or six numbers. 

All our leading contributors, and the best fea- 
tures of the magazine as it has been conducted 
in the past, will be retained during the coming 
year. Picture stories, similar to the “Two Bad 
Boys” in our last number, and “ How Tommy 
Rode the Horse to Water,” which we give this 
month, will be a permanent attraction. For fur- 
ther particulars, see the Prospectus of “Our 
Young Folks” for 1872. 

A new Prize Puzzve next month! 


Our last month’s picture story of “Two Bad 
Boys” has proved very popular, and prose ver- 
sions of it have been sent in by L. O. Howard, 
age 12, Lou, age 12, J. S. H., age 12, Mary B. 
Daniels, age 13, and a boy who writes from Louis- 
ville, Ky., without giving his name. We have also 
received two rhymed versions, one by S. E. M., 


and another by Arty. ‘The last of them is the best, | 
and we give it below, notwithstanding some slight | 


faults of style, and one misstatement of fact: it is 
the constable, and not the owner of the apples, 
who drives the bad boys off to jail. 

Now who can send us the best interpretation 
of the picture story which we print this month, — 
“ How Tommy Rode the’ Horse to Water?” 


STORY OF TWO BAD BOYS. 


Bad boys were Tom and Dick ; 
When young they learned to smoke, 





And apple-stealing was by them 
Regarded as a joke. 
Cigars they thought too high, — 
And, as a substitute, 
They visited the grapevine wild, 
And smoked its dried-up shoot. 
One day they went to give 
Their neighbor’s fruit a taste ; 
So many apples on the trees, 
A pity they should waste ! 
The boys soon shook some off, 
And then sat down to feast ; 
While just behind the owner watched, — 
His cane rose up like yeast. 


Now Tom was on his knees, 
His body downward bent — 
The cane descended on the part 
Thus made most prominent. 


The boys jumped to their feet, 
Tom rubbed the injured part, 

And, though he ’d always been.a dunce, 
That blow it made him smart. 


The man then tied a rope 
Around each youngster’s knee, 
And toward the jail he drove the two, 
While crowds gazed at the three. 


And now ’twixt prison walls 
Repose both naughty boys ; 

Cigars and apples all are gone, 
And with them all their joys. 

CHELSEA, Mass. Ante, ae 
Dear “Younc Forxs”:— 

In answer to “‘ Student’s ” question about Moses 
recording his own death in the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy : — Dr. Cummins, in his an- 
swer to Bishop Colenso upon the true authorship 
of the Pentateuch, page 19, says, that the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Deuteronomy is really the first 
chapter of Joshua. It is simply a misplacement 


of chapters, 
Yours truly, 


May F. MILuer, age 13- 
BROOKLYN, October 24, 1871. 


Fred McIntosh, Phila., writes: “Most com- 
mentators consider this whole chapter to be an 
addition by Joshua, others say that it is the work 
of some other prophet, while all agree that it is not 
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the work of Moses, except a few, who say that 
Moses was inspired and wrote this himself. It 
is most probable that Joshua did write it, from 
the fact that Joshua was with Moses a great deal, 
and may have been with him on the mount when 
he died.” 

Answered also by E. G. Richardson, and W. E. 
Leonard, and “ Little Belle.”’ 


A curious slip of the pen occurred in our cor- 
respondent M. S. R.’s ‘‘ Few Words about Oaths,” 
which we published last month. He should have 
said —and of course meant to say, for he is a man 
of various and accurate knowledge —that “the 
third commandment is, ‘ Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain,’” instead of 
the seventh, as he inadvertently did say. 


Bessie asks: Will you please tell me whether, 
in M. S. R.’s article about “ Oaths,” it is only a 
matter of conjecture, or a certain fact, that many 
of the commonest phrases and exclamations in 
our language are as much as “ taking God’s name 
in vain”? 

With regard to many, it is a certain fact; as to 
others, it is, of course, conjecture. 


Here is the answer to Mary B. D.’s “Sunday 
question,” — furnished by May Krinkle, Arty, 
W. E. Leonard, and others : — 

“ King Solomon made himself a chariot of the 
wood of Lebanon. He made the pillars thereo 
of silver, the bottom thereof of gold, the covering 
of it of purple, the midst thereof being paved with 
Jove, for the daughters of Jerusalem. — Solomon’s 
Song, iii. 9, 10. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., October 1, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

Will you please tell H. S. Clark that the “‘ Ches- 
hire Cat” belonged to the Duchess in “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland ”? 

Its face always wore a broad grin, and it was 
very fond of sitting in a tree and appearing and 
disappearing very suddenly, until Alice requested 
it not to do so, as it made her giddy. So after- 
ward the cat yanished quite slowly, beginning 
with the end of the tail and ending with the grin, 
which remained some time after the rest of it had 
gone. 

I have written you a good many letters lately, 
and perhaps you do not care to hear from one 
person so often, so I will not trouble you again. 
One question before I close. Is “ Theodora,” who 
writes those charming sketches for “Our Young 
Contributors,” a girl? and how old is she? That 
makes two questions, I see, but no matter. 

Your admiring subscriber, 
Satire Day. 

We are always glad to hear from you, Sallie, 
and hope you will not cease to write. In answer 
to your question, we are permitted to say that 
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“Theodora” is a girl still in her “teens”; but 
her precise age we cannot give. 

Mollie H—— says : — “ To grin like a Cheshire 
cat is to display the teeth and gums when laugh- 
ing. Formerly the expression was to ‘grin like a 
Cheshire cat eating cheese.’ A hardly satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given of this phrase, — 
that Cheshire is a county palatine (a county in- 
vested with royal privileges), and the cats, when 
they think of it, are so tickled with the notion 
that they can’t help grinning.” 

H. S. Clark’s question was also answered by 
** Bessie,”” and Stella Prince. 


THE earliest answers to our last month’s puz- 
zles were sent in by Ida, Ethel Fisher, J. H. 
Ingham, Bessie G. Colt, Bessie King, B. W. 
Leavell, Jennie M. Druse, Fred McIntosh, Ruby, 
Lou and Beatrice, C. W. Gorton, Eirrac, and 
Annie Corkins. 

NEED we remind our readers that now is the 
time to renew their subscriptions, and to induce 
their friends to subscribe, for ‘‘ Our Young Folks”? 
Send in your names in season, and avoid delay 
and confusion at the begining of the year Sub- 
scribing for a magazine is a very simple thing. 
Here is the plain business style : — 

Messrs. J. R. Oscoop & Co. 

Please send ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” one year, be- 
ginning with the January No., 1872, to the address 
given below. I enclose $ 2.00. 

Joun Smitu, 
Smithville, Ky. 

The following is also very common, and, we 
may add, commendable : — 

GENTLEMEN, — 

I wish to make my little niece a Christmas pres- 
ent, and know of nothing which will be more use- 
ful to her, and which she will prize more highly, 
than a subscription to “Our Young Folks.” I 
enclose accordingly a post-office order for two 
dollars, for which please send the magazine one 
year (1872) to— Here follows the address, written 
in a plain hand. 

Old subscribers should remember and say that 
they renew their subscriptions. 

The letter and money, or post-office order, being 
carefully enclosed in an envelope, should be di- 
rected to — 

James R. Oscoop & Co., 
Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Annie Corkins. — The postage on “ Our Young 
Folks” is 12 cts. a year; for twenty-five copies 
it would be at the same rate, or $ 3.00 a year. 


Errata.—¥or “carbonic” acid in Margaret 
Gray’s letter about butterflies last month, read 
“carbolic.” “28,” in Enigma No. 85, should 
have been “2, 8.” 
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Our Young Contributors. Accepted: “ Ar- 
kansaw Sail,” by the “ Prairie Nymph”; “ Ax 
Echo,” by Lottie Adams; “ How we bought a 
Wagon,” by John Curtis; “ Maple Leaves,” by 
Henry de Wolfe, Jr. ; “ Fun in Art Galleries,” 
by R. M Walsh; and “ The Humming-Bird’s 
Nest,” by Nettie A. Fiske. 

The following articles are also excellent, and 
if they receive only honorable mention here, it is 
simply because we cannot print all the good things 
sent us: “ An Experience,” by Alice M. Jones, 
who tells an amusing little story of finding a pock- 
et-book and being “liberally rewarded” by the 
owner, — the “liberal reward’’ in this case being 
ten cents! ‘‘ Quebec,” an interesting account of 
a visit to that city, by R. R. H.; “ The Ash- 
blower and the Magic Wand,” a fairy story from 
the German, very prettily translated by Julia M. 
P.; “ The PRhine,” a sketch of travel, by Mary 


E. ; an interesting but rather long description of | 


“A Glimpse of Montauk Point,” by Bilboquet ; 
“A Stage Ride,” by Nannie, —a description of 
a night spent in a di/igence in the south of France ; 
“ Corpus Christi Day in France,” by E ; “‘ Tow- 
ser,” a well-written story of a dog, by Annie G, 
Sheldon; “Scenes in a Railway Station,” by 
Mary A. Williams; “How two little Children 
went Home,” by Amanda Smith; and “ NVut- 
ting,” a lively little sketch, by Sadie Wellington. 

The poem of “Autumn Leaves” would de- 
serve to rank with the essays named above, but 
for a few such inadmissible rhymes as ¢own and 
ground, song and gone, leaves and trees, etc. 
The same may be said of another poem entitled 
“ Autumn,” which, with many beautiful lines and 
images, rhymes corn with come, lane with fame, 
gun and crown, etc. The fact that some imper- 
fect rhymes are admissible in English poetry, and 
that now and then a poet of note has been too 
careless with his rhymes, should not be allowed 
to mislead “‘ Our Young Contributors.” 

“ Hazel-hatr,” by a girl of thirteen, is very mu- 
sical, and would be well worthy a place in our list, 
but for the many repetitions of the two rhymes 
mavden and laden. We cannot forbear giving 
one or two stanzas from this pretty little song ; — 

“* Murmuring bees with honey laden, 

Know you where — 

Have you seen the little maiden, 
Hazel-hair?” 

“ Nowhere have we seen her playing.” 

And the birds fly homeward, saying, 
“Where, O where!” 

And the birds may look in sorrow 
Here and there, 

Crying, “ Wilt thou come to-morrow, 
Hazel-hair?” 

With her eyes all sunshine laden, 

Never more they ’ll see the maiden, 
Hazel-hair ! 


Our Letter Box. 
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Several correspondents having asked for the 
address of the firm of which our Young Contribu- 
tor bought the “ Steamship ”’ he told about in our 
last number, he has kindly sent it to the “ Letter 
Box.’’ It is— Messrs. Geo. Richardson and Co., 
Central Chambers, No. 17 South Castle Street, 
Liverpool, England. 

The story, he assures us, is a true one. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. — Messrs. Charles 
Scribner and Co., of New York, have just pub- 
lished a small book for young sportsmen, entitled 
“ Shooting, Boating, and Fishing.” Mr. T. Rob- 
inson Warren, the author, writes with enthusiasm, 
but with great clearness, and as one who has done 
often and successfully what he describes for oth- 
ers. If boys must shoot, boat, and fish, this little 
book will help them do these things skilfully. 

The Riverside Press has recently sent out some 
choice books for young people, — such as “ Four, 
and what they Did,” by Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 
well known to readers of “Our Young Folks”; 
“The Judge’s Pets,” a charming story of some 
real children and of their favorite animals ; “ Lit- 
tle-Folk Songs,” which sing themselves very pleas- 
antly to youthful ears; and “Stories from Old 
English Poetry,” in which Mrs. Richardson gives 
the older young folks a very sensible and attractive 
introduction to Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and others of the great poets of England. 

Mrs. Whitney, author of “‘ Leslie Goldthwaite” 
and “ We Girls,” has written a delightful story 
called “Real Folks,’’ which has just been pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood and Co No part of 
it has appeared before ; it is an entirely new book, 
and is in Mrs, Whitney’s most attractive manner, 
— which is praise enough. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop and Co. furnish a large 
number of bright books for boys and girls. 
Among their latest and best are “‘ The Romneys 
of Ridgemont,” a fresh and attractive story; 
“The Talbury Girls,” a good book for, as well as 
about, girls; ‘‘ Shell Cove,” a story of the shore 
and sea for boys; “‘ Pro and Con,” a book for 
both girls and boys; and a legion of other vol- 
umes, some of which are described in an adver- 
tisement in this number of “ Our Young Folks,” 
and all of them in a catalogue which we doubt 
not Messrs. Lothrop and Co. would be glad to 
send to any applicant. 

NEWARK, N. J., October 26, 
Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

In regard to the question asked by “*S ” about 
taming squirrels, I would say that my plan is to 
feed them myself, and to be very careful about 
frightening them or allowing them to be frightened 
in my presence. Soon they will eat off my finger, 
and when they see I harm them not, get as bold 
as could be wished. Of course it is better to take 
them while young. 


Yours truly, WHISPERER, age 14. 
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GALLIPOLIS, O., October 20, 1871. 
Eprrors or “ Our Younc Fo.xs”’ :— 

The following is a reply to. the question asked 
by Alice H—— in the November number. 

A bank deposits, for instance, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of bonds in Washington with 
the Treasurer of the United States, for which it 
receives in return ninety thousand dollars in blank 
bank-notes which the President and Cashier of 
the bank fill out, by signing their names. The 
bills are then ready for circulation. 

Very respectfully, 
Auice S. D. 

Samuel E. Milliken writes in answer to the 
same question: ‘‘ Notes are manufactured and sent 
to the Treasury. With them the salaries of public 
officers are paid ; also appropriations of Congress, 
wages of laborers, etc. Also, when any person 
wishes to exchange mutilated currency for that 
which is new, it is done, and thus notes are circu- 
lated. Of course, however, much new currency is 
distributed to the banks throughout the country. 

“ Coins, such as gold, pay interest on certain 
United States securities. Gold is sold at a pre- 
mium to pay duties on goods. Silver and nickel 
coins, etc., are obtained at the mints and banks 
for bank-notes, for the purpose of ‘ change.’”’ 





R. M. Walsh says: “In the United States the 
government makes the money. With it, the offi- 
cials and servants of the government, such as its 
president and its secretaries, its clerks and its 
soldiers, are paid, and with it ¢hey pay their shoe- 
makers and tailors.. The shoemakers and tailors 
will need articles from outside to carry on their 
trade, such as awls or cloth, and they will pay the 
merchants who import them. These merchants 
will have to pay the people who send them the 
goods, and in this way the money will be sent 
abroad. In America, very little money is sent 
out of the country itself, as there are such high 
duties on things imported from other countries.” 

He concludes with a little essay on the advan- 
tages of /ree trade with foreign nations, which we 
must omit for want of room. 

R. C. says briefly: “Gold and silver is taken 
to the mint by its owner; a receipt is there given 
for its weight ; it is made into coins and returned 
to its owner for circulation. 

“ Paper money is of many denominations. It 
is made at the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton, and paid out for United States debts, or 
through the banks, and thus comes into circu- 
lation.” 

ROLLA, MO., October 23, 1871. 
Enprtors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I do not agree with S. E. M. about the phrase 
“ Everything is lovely and the goose hangs high.” 
I always supposed that it really was “ Everything 
is lovely and the goose yongs high.” Yong is the 
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name applied to their peculiar cry which they 
always give while flying. In bright pleasant 
weather they fly much higher than at other times; 
hence the expression, “‘ Everything is lovely and 
the goose yongs high.” 
Yours with respect, 
Carriz L, Witson. 


T. V. S. suggests “the goose hanks high,” 
and H. M. Sheerar gives yangs, with the same 
explanation. 


BOSTON, October 16, 1871. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

In S. E. M.’s explanation of the expression 
“ Everything is lovely and the goose hangs high,” 
he says: “When the goose was killed, he was 
stripped,” etc. Now goose is of the feminine gen- 
der, and of course cannot be correctly used in 
connection with the masculine pronoun fe, 

: Yours truly, 

ALiiz W. WHEELER. 


A numBER of letters and answers, in type for 
this month’s Letter Box, are excluded for want 
of room. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

Mr. Samuel Gray, commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Anti-Tobacco Army of Boys and Girls, started in this 
Corner, finding the duties of his office too arduous for 
him, resigns in favor of Frank Bolles, whose address is 
Box 144, Washington, D. C. 

Lottie Grosvenor, Lock Box 58, New Haven, Conn. (is 
making a collection of curious epitaphs ; will ‘‘ Our Young 
Folks” send her such as they may have ?) 

Sallie C. Day, Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. (wishes 
correspondents not younger than 15, fond of reading). 

F. H. Ingham, age 11, 267 South 19th St., Philadel 
phia, Pa. (fossils). 

Rose Holabird, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (desires corre- 
spondents over 16, devoted to literature, science, and art). 

Frank B. Conger, P. O, Box 118, Port Huron, Mich. 
(coins and stamps). 

Titsworth and York, Box 589, Westerly, R. I. (business 
cards and specimens), 

Nellie H. Howd, age 12, Pleasant Valley, Conn. (music 
and pets). 

&. T., age 16, care Box 154, Portland, Oregon (roller- 
skating, dancing, and fun). 

We, the undersigned, girls of Lancaster, Penn., and 
members of the Mutual improvement Society, do desire 
a place in the ‘‘ Mutual Improvement Corner” of ‘* Our 
Young Folks” with a view to carrying out the design of 
the society. Annie Muhienberg, Maze Atlee, Mame Stay- 
maker, Sue M. Hart, and Anna M. Pearsol, ages be- 
tween 15 and 17. 

Eva Vanderlyn, age 17, Box 1449, Oswego, N, Y. 
(fond of boating, riding, dancing, and fun), 

Clare Fervrars, age 17, Box 1494, Oswego, N. ¥. (same 
amusements). 

“ Fuanita,” 1217 Delaware St., Buffalo, N. Y. (desires 
correspondents between the ages of 14 and 19), 

Sdith Price, Chattanooga, Tenn., age 15. 
























































